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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Founpgp sy D 


NEXT SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10, 1891. 


x. E, TOURJEE. 





Thorough Instruction for pupils of all grades i 


Flute and all other Orchestral Instruments, Voice Building and Art of Singing, Solfeggio, Music in Public 
Schools, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 


Complete practical courses in Piano and Organ Tu 


Elocution, Dramatic and Lyric Action and Oratory under competent teachers. 

English, Latin, French, German and Italian Languages and Literature thoroughly taught. 

Systematic Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Decorative Art. 

Many concerts given by members of the Faculty, semi-weekly pupils’ recitals and numerous instructive 
lectures free to pupils and their friends, Students are also free to attend class for orchestral practice. 


Graduates always in demand. 
Lady students find a safe and comfortable home in 
and board near the Conservatory at reasonable rates. 


Approximate cost for board, tuition and incidentals per year: Beginners, 8450 to $550; Advanced 


Students, 550 to $650. 


For Illustrated Calendar giving full information address 


CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director, or 


LUTH 


in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, 


ning in all branches. 


the bujiding, and male students are provided with rooms 


ER S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 





Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 











Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupi!s 
orofessional and amatuer. 





No. 15 East 17th Street, New York City. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

No. 147 East Eighteenth Street, 

Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 


orengagements 
Address, 150 8th Street, Trov, N. V. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupi's, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studioat Nos. 57 and sg West 42d Street, 
whete he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or coacert 
Stage. 


BROADWAY CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES AND ART. 

1324 Broadway, 
35th Street, East Side, New York City. 


Wednesdays and 
Rehearsals every 





Bet. «ath and 
Upen daily from ic a. M, to6P. M. 

Saturdays untilor.m. Orchestra 

Monday Evening 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
(573 Madison Avenue, New York 
{96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brouklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF *‘ LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 
Call at 231 West 42d Street. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East a7th Street. New York. 


Muse. DAGMAR LINDBLAD, 
Vocal Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class tor ladies and children. 
; East 4rst Street. New York. 


Stupios ; 





THE VOICE ; 


Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautitul artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
Start is wonderful, **Astonishing!”"’ is the usual re- 
port 
_ Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


16 East 23d St. New York. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker 


IMPOKTER AND DEALER IN 





Jeading Bands. 
G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS; 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians, 
Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union Sq., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
arties. 


NA Dennen 0 Pn Success Sy) :D so. 
D. W. Bruce £ Ce. 8 ren S? 


Methuen, Mass , 


“ous ORGAN PIPES. 


New factory and equipment. Every description of 
Wood and Metal, Flue and Reed Pipes for organ 
builders. Voicers of known ability. Standard stops 
constantly on hard, Stops of pure tin a specialty. 
Kstimates furnished. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Study of 
Piano Playing and Piano Teaching. 
Fount ationaAL Instruction Upon Rarionat Prin- 
circes A SPECIALTY, 

The Methods and Facilities employed are such 
that artistic results are far more surely and quickly 

secured than by any other means, 

The musical and mechanical elements of piano 
playing are, by the use of the Piano and Practice 
Clavier, so separated or united as to make this the 
most comprehensive system of instruction 
known. 

TEACHERS TRAINED IN THE METHODS AND 
Use or tHe Practice CLavirr. 

Examinations and enroliments daily during the 
week beginning September 21 Term begins Septem- 








GEO. WITHERS & CO. 


(Established by Norris & Barnes, 1765). 








ON VIEW 


A Collection of Nearly 1,000 Ancient 
Italian, French, German and 
Eeglish Instruments. 


BOWS BY TOURTE, LUPOT, &C. 


SEE ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


22 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


HANOVER, GERMANY, CONSERVATORY or MUSIC. 


Instruction in All Branches of Masic 
by Prominent Teachers. 














Splendid location for Americins; excellent climate. 
Royal Opera House and Symphony Concerts. 

PENSION very reasonable. 
application. 


Prospectus free on 


DIRECTOR, 
WILLIAM DRESSLER, 
WARMBUCHEN STR. 22a., 

HANOVER, GERMANY. 








Advertising. 





1" you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write toGEO, P, ROWELL & UO., No. 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 





)VERYONE in neec of information on the subject 
4 of advertising will do well to obtain a copy ot 
** Book for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages; price, one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Containsa 
careful comp'lation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journels; gives 


et emer: venga the ag eee Set ber 28. For circulars and further intormation address 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


26 West 15th St., New York. 





ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10Spruce St., New York, 


The Royal Conservatorium of Music in Leipzig. 


On Wednesday, October 7th, at 9 A.M., the examination for admission will take place. : 

The course of instruction includes the following subjects and instruments: Harmony, composition, the 
history and esthetics of music, Italian, declamation and dramatic instruction, pianoforte, organ, violin, viola, 
violoncello, doublebass, flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, horn, cornet, trombone, harp ; solo-ensemble-quartet 
and orchestral playing, and reading from score, solo and chorus singing, with opportunities of public perform- 
ance. ‘The instructors are: Prof. F. Hermann, Prof, Dr. R. Parrertz organist in the church of St. Nicholas ; 
Prof. Dr. C. Rutwecke, director of the orchestra; Tu. Coccius, Dr. O. Pav, professor at the University; 
Dr. F. Weaver, Dr. S. Japassonnx, L. Grirt, F. Resiivc, J. Weipessacu.C Pivrti, organist in the church 
of St. Thomas; B. Zwintscuer, H. Kiesse, Prof. Dr. W. Rust, cantor in_ the church of St. Thomas; A. 
Reckenporr, J, KLencet, R. Bottann, O. Scuwase, W. Barce, G. Hinxe, F. Gumpert, F. Weinscuenk, R. 
MO.ter, P. Quasporr, Kapellmeister H, Sirr, Hofpianist C. Wenviinc, T. Genizscu, P. Homever, organist 
at the Gewandhaus-Concerts; H. Becker, A. RuiHarpt, G. Scureck, C. Bevine, F, Frerrac, Musikdirector 
G. Ewa pb, A. Prort, stage manager at the City Theatre; Miss A Gé1ze, Mr Concertmeister A. Hitr. 
Opportunity is offered to learn pianoforte technique on the new Janko keyboard. 

In the Conservatorium itself three organs are available for the use of the pupils. 

In consideration of those who wish to be thoroughly trained for the opera, a stage has been erected in the 
new building y . 

The Board of Directors of the Gewandhaus-Concerts grants the pupils of the Royal Conservatorium free 
admission not only to all the rehearsals of the twenty two annual concerts which are given every winter, but, 
as a rule, to the performances of chambe1 music which are given in the Gewandhaus. : 

The fee for the whole course of instruction is 360 mark=£18 per annum, which must be paid in advance at 
the three terms of Easter, Michaelmas and Christmas, in sums of 120 mark={6 each. Besides this an entrance 
fee of 10 mark=10s,—has to be paid on admission. ; i 

A prospectus containing full explanations is furnished gratis by the Board of Directors, and may be 
obtained of all booksellers and music dealers here and abroad. 

Leipzic, July, 189". 


Director of the Royal Conservatorium of Music. 
DR. OTTO GUNTHER. 








Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENQLISH MAKERS, 





pera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 
VOCAL STUDIO, ** THE HARDMAN,” 
; 138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
No. 238 West 43d Street. 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


America's Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 
Church and Concert Music. 
239 West 434 Street, City. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 

Open for Engagements, 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia), 
Srectacties—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 


Studio, 321 East 18th Street 
Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER. 
RANO 
(Prima Donna’), 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
: Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
i the voice from the beginning to an artistic tinish, 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 


92 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A Large Assortment always on hand, 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWs., 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SUNDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50; Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for fupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


é 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 








NEPPERT BROS., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 


ann COVERS, 
12 E, 15th Street and 390 Canal Street, 


J] 


Ga” New Catacocut 


BOOSEY & C0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 
WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 


25 Union Square, New York, 


Now Reapy. 





I 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. EMIL GRAMM, Business Manager. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


A COUNTERPAKT IN EVERY PARTICULAR OF 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 





The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 


among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


Will be opened to the public on September 28, 1891. 





Examinations daily from September 21 to 26. All branches of music taught. A sem- 
nary for the education of teachers is one of the special features. For terms and particulars 


»lease address EBMIL GRAMM, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK. 








323 East 14th Street. 





Catalogue on Application. 





81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 











aor ea & BRO. 








y Violin Makers and Repairers. 
laperters, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 





G00 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uzw'vore. __ AGTIONS. 





T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 
Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WEAVER ()rGans. 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 








PERFECT. RTISTIC 


yaaa ets ! 


y” 
— - 


OO > 


=e 





WE So icir CORRESPONDENCE FROM RELIABLE 
AGENTS 
Order a sample organ if you never handled 


IC them. 


oa say owt and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 
KNOW THAT THE 





vou 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CoO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





| 


Reni yeg ot & CO.., 


IMPORTER» AND DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic 


CABINET WOODS, 


| In Logs, Planks, Boards and Veneers. 
| OFFICE: No. 807 EAST 9th STREET, 
MAHOGANY {226 & 228 Lewis Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUMBEK YARDS: /} 416 to 422 East 8th Street. 
| VENEER ) 807 Fast 9th Street, 
| WAREROOMS: (/128 Avenue D. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWCS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 











IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


or marring its appear 
Soft Stops,’ 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops,”’ * 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ‘‘ Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tores of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebl'ng, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others. 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH ADJUSTABLE PIANO MUTE CO., 
215 E. 126th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ?Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


-Pres. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 


ROBT MWEBB: 


915 & 917 NGS: AND 61) 


OU 4 cH aIN 
FELT vag CO" — 


PENO 
POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th © * NEW YORK. 


120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City . 





~ 








mJ 
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Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL TEACHER OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
Will resume instruction the 8th of September, 1891. 
| Can be seen at her New York Studio, Hardman Hall, 

138 Fifth Avenue, corner roth Street, every Monday 
and Thursday ; ather Brooklyn Studio, Chandler Music 
Hall, 300 Fulton Street, every Thursday and Friday. 
Permanent address, 138 | Fifth Ave. ‘ New York City. 


| FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
Will resume Lessons after September 15. 
and Composition. 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. 
For Recitals, Festivals, &c, Lessons in Harmony, 
Composition and Counterpoint by mai! 
360 Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Professional Cards. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Or THE 


METROPOLITAN | 


COLLEGE OF MOSC 


OPENS JULY ist. Pda 


Boarding accommodations. All advantages 
of winter school retained. Send 
for particulars. 


H. W. GREENE, 


21 East 14th St., New York City. 

















Piano 








| Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


; Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Residence, 305 West 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 


Mrs, CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 





cinving tn Reateek — —— _ a es, * q AME RIC: AN CONSERVATORY 
" Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. | OF MUSIC. 

agen | Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
Mur. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH.- | tree on application. 


JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FREDE RIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
214 W. 43d Street, New | Y ork. 


FORTH, 
Voca! Instruction, | 
135 East 18th Street, New York | 


= 








A. FARINI’S ~ 

Musica, Srupio—Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street. 

Specialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and C hurch. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 


| HEL EN VON DOENHOFF, 


| Contralto, 





Returned from England. Will accept engagements 


| for concerts and opera, Permanent address, 





JAS G HUNEKER, | Care of Sreinway Hatt, New York 
Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 

will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 

methods taught. Address, care of this office. BLUMENBERG, 


Mr VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 





ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


THE SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 
pe ae 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 
est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 


Address R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 
dere House, 18th St, and 4th Ave,, New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


A ea 


COMPENSATING PISTONS. 
ABSOL UTELY CORRECT IN TUNE 
D WORKMANSHIP 








~ TONEA 
2) eee 


J FOR ATAL one) a. 
u.s.Agent EMIL WULSCHNER, 
LPENN® ST [NDIANAPOLIS,IND. 








STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


CLYDE, 
OHIO. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO, 





PIERRE DOU ILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. Tour of Europe at present. 
Address 123 East 734 Street, New York 
Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, ¢ 


yncert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
East 824 Street, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 


118 East 17th Street, New York. 


Messrs. FRANCIS, 
Music Publishers, 


DAY & HUNTER, 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Beg to inform the Trade that they have OPENED A BRANCH at 
1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


WILLIAM EYKE, Manager. 


Publishers of Smallwood’s Celebrated Piano Method, the easiest to teach and to learn from. 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Sootneund Hall, New York. 


TO THE 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
ACHILLE E RRANIL 


Vocal Teacher, 


118 East 26th Street, New York. 


TRADE. 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


have opened a branch house at 


NEW YORK. 





ere ——— | beg to announce that they 
mencailimniapssst itt sosc0 No. 15 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
CARL ALVES, THE MUSICAL TRADE REFERENCE CO., 


1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York 


Offices: New York, 245 Broadway. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principles of Dr. Ilans von Billow, 


19 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of Bedford Musical Society ; 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Professor of 


Principal Office: BOSTON, MASS., 10 Tremont St. 


Philadelphia, 433 Chestnut Street, 
Chicago, 84 La Salle Street. 


Publishers BOOK OF CREDIT RATINGS. MONTHLY LIST OF BUSINESS CHANGES 
AND RECORD ITEMS OF THE MUSIC TRADE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Special attention given to collection of past due claims in the United States and Canada. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $25.00. 


Circular sent on application. 


-™ 





Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. | 





WM. H. RIEGER, 

TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 819 reheat New York City 
HENRY RUSACK, 





atelier Beate Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 
eacher o i ing, 
yi Best Instruments in Existence. 


100 East 81st Street, New York. a ‘ 
: tattle Established 1848. 


Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 





Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicitea 
T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 





Mr, VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of Pupils. 
~ > . . , 
Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 
THOROUGH STUDY OF BREATHING | 
AND VOICE PRODUCIION, | 
239 West 43d S:reet, City. 







| script to bound book 
1 








F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


54 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


| Music Printing hd the engraved, lithographic or typographic process, 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Cuncert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 
McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists. 





Established Nearly a Century. 


HART & SON, 


Dealers in Genuine 


ITALIAN VIOLINS, 


Violas and ’ Cellos. 


Largest Collection in the World. 
Also manufacturers of guaranteed 
English made Violins, &c., 15, 20 and 
25 guineas. Importers of finest qual- 


ity Italian Strings and Tested Strings, 


Bows, Guitars, Mandolins, &c., &c. 


28 WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


MANUAL OF MUSIC. 
BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


Ts remarkably practical and comprehensive work 

has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe: 

1.—A complete history of music. 

-—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 

5.—Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
anyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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PRACTICE 


THR ViRGI CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves P anos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty o music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. my aps tice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

a licited with Teach 


Corresp 








and 


schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO, 





26 Westrsth Street. New York City. 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
JAMES G. HUNEKER, / ; 
HARRY O. BROWN. { Associate Epirors. 
Offices: No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 233 State-st., 
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GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 68 BrOperstrasse, Letrsic. 


NOTICE. | 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 


artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of | L 


four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than eleven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numer- 
ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Marchesi | 
Ida Klein Lucca Henry Mason | 
Sembrich Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore | 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 

Ichi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach _ L. G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster Peter Tschaikowsky Antoine de Kontski 
Nordica Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
Josephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre . H. Hahn Otto Bendix 
Emma Thursby homas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno o 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk—* Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Julius von Bernuth Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Murio-Celli Dengremont C. A. sage 
Andrew Carnegie Galassi Montegrifto 
James T. Whelan. Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm Pratt. 

Elenor W. Everest Liberati Rudolph Aronson 
coney Broch Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
arie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 
Marie Jahn Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 
Fursch-Madi—2 sone Ferranti | 
John Marquardt Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn Meyerbeer | 
Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski | 


I 


Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
osef Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthu: Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grie, 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
a . Rhodes 

ilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Welen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

osef Rheinberger 

ax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
—_ Jensen 

ans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 

Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 


Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
A. L. Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemlindea: 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendab! 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanle 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Lou.s Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raft 
Felix Mottl 
A sta Obrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
C.F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 
Adele Lewin; 


Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline 1’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
indel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerke~ 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid? 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
— Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
ore H. Chickering 
John C, Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
uan Luria 


J 
Pauline Schéeller-Haag Carl Busch. 


HAT a musical Henry VIII. Litolff was! He 
married no less than five times. 


Little wonder his musical career was not 


cessful as it should have been. 
ND now for the return of the musical wanderers, 
brown and hardy from their summer’s outing 
and of course eager to begin professional duties. 
It promises to be a remarkably active musical season. 


lepers should be good pianists because they are 
so scaly is referred to Dr. Cyrus Edson, who may be 


as suc- 


$ ‘ 
HE anonymous correspondent who writes us that 


persuaded to start a conservatory on North Brothers 





Island. 

[’ is to be presumed that Mr. Gustav Hinrichs has 
secured the American rights for Mascagni’s opera, 

for he gives the first performance in this country of 

with the original orchestra- 


‘“‘Cavallieri Rusticana,” 
| tion, September 9. The production will be awaited 
| with much interest and curiosity, for there are many 
| conflicting stories about the genuine worth of the 
| work, 


OUIS BLUMENBERG, who certainly knows what 

he is talking about, pronounces the Gerardy boy 
a perfect wonder on the 'cello, and predicts a great 
future for the gifted youngster. Wonder children | 
‘cellists are such a rarity that we can almost forgive 
them for being wonder children ; but pray give us no 


more pianistic prodigies. 


A 


Music of Budapesth. 
once occupied by Franz Liszt—that of director ; but of 


VERY delightful compliment was paid to Rafael 
Joseffy by the directors of the Royal Academy of 
They offered him the position 


course Joseffy will not accept it, as he isan American 

now to the backbone. The Hungarians, however, 

claim him yet, as is evidenced by the above offer. 

N the issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER dated August 
12 there appeared a paragraph to the effect that 

Anton Seidl may” be engaged for the Scharwenka 


Conservatory. Mr. Emil Gramm, the manager of the 


| conservatory, desires us to state that Mr. Seidl has 


actually been engaged for the forthcoming season 


|and will personally attend to the drilling of the or- 


chestral classes. 
Anna Louise Tanner | 


ae 
HEODORE THOMAS and his new orchestra will 
T open in the Auditorium, Chicago, October 16 
and 17, in an afternoon rehearsal and an evening con- 
cert. Rafael Joseffy will be the soloist and will play 
either the Beethoven concerto in G or the Tschaikow- 
sky in B flat minor. This will be the beginning of a 
series of concerts that will be of the utmost signifi- 
cance for the musical culture of Chicago. 
It 
be found in the ’cello solo, ‘« The Minnesinger,” in an 
orchestral suite, of Castle,” Count 
Zichy, played by the Seidl orchestra. The composer 
is presumably the famous Hungarian left hand 
pianist, but single handed as he is he has done this 
country infinite harm by letting loose the germ of 
that baneful microbe, ‘‘ Comrades ever since we were 


&e. 


may 


A T last we have discovered the musical progenitor 


of that haunting melody, ‘‘ Comrades,” 


«Stories a by 


boys,” 


A minds of some of our readers about our atti- 
tude toward Mr. Thomas, we for the last time wish 
to say that we never underrated Mr. Thomas’ abilities | 
as a conductor, but that the concerts he gave at the | 
Madison Square Garden were not up to his usual 

standard of performance. Also, that the orchestra 

that played there is not altogether the same orches- 

tra that will play in Chicago. We hope this explana- 

tion will be a final one. No less an authority than 

the Boston ‘‘ Home Journal” is responsible for the 

following in a recent issue, and more than confirms 

our position in the matter : 


S there seems to be a lingering doubt in the 


Theodore Thomas has just made what he says is absolutely his final 
farewell. I certainly hope so. His farewells are becoming monotonous. | 
I went into the Madison Square Garden the night before he closed his en- 
gagement. ‘“ Now, if ever,’’ I said, ** if Mr. Thomas is liked as much as | 
he thinks he ought to be, there will be a crowd.’’ The admission was 





only 50 cents and reserved chairs $1. The place was about two-thirds 
full—very swell men and some evidently nice women, but so slow! Mr. | 


Thomas looked rather dispirited as he led. It must have been a blow t 


his vanity. The few promenaders moved over the floor on tiptoe appar- 


ently, conversation was carried on in whispers, and waiters, instead of 
hurrying about as in the old days of the garden, stood taking in the music 
with folded arms. What is the matter? It must be Mr rhe 


hall itself is beautiful le garden 


Thomas ! 


; all in white, gold and scarlet, similar to t! 


theatre. I did not see a smiling face or the least evidence of real enjoy 


ment on the part of anyone. Even during the promenade between the 


numbers the men carried their hats in their hands and wore a bored and 


blase look. I believe that, however, is considered fashionable, but it is 


certainly depressing. It wouid have been to have put upa 


sign, ** Do not speak in the presence 


pertinent 


f the dead Theodore Thomas is 


dead, indeed, and his season has cost the management no end of mone; 


W 


lic health those odious piano organs which infested 
There 


E wonder why the Board of Health doesn’t drive 

away as public nuisances imperiling the pub- 
the streets all last summer. so we were 
led to believe, an ordinance prohibiting gutter ban 
but 


A few silly sen- 


was, 
ls 
and street organs from disturbing the peace, it 
seems to have become a dead letter. 
timentalists, like Fannie Edgar Thomas and others, 
wrote to the newspapers saying that the poor gleaned 
pleasure and instruction from these peripatetic play- 
ers, &c. Well, why don’t they confine their attention 
to the poor districts, or better still, why doesn’t Fan- 
nie E. T. apply her latent energies to developing a 


| love for good music among the poor by procuring a 


better band of musicians. Like those brazen musi- 
cians, the church bells, the vile gutter musicians 


should be suppressed. 





MR. STERNBERG AS AN APOLOGIST. 
USICIANS at large should feel grateful to 
Constantin Sternberg, of Philadelphia, for 
extremely able championing of their cause in the 
issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

But one serious objection can be found with the 
apology, and that is, Mr. Sternberg has set up a man 
of straw of his own (not our) construction and then 
proceeds willy-nilly to thoroughly demolish him. 

Let us reiterate again our position in the matter. 
We never asserted that music was an immoral 
of 


agent, 
as does for instance Tolsto!, one the greatest 
thinkers of the age (but who is nevertheless dubbed 
a “ dude farmer ” by Mr. Sternberg,) but maintained 
rather that it was immora/ in its effects and that « it 
gives you back tenfold what you bring it.” Therefore 
a debauched mind finds much food for thought in a 
Chopin nocturne, as likewise does a lofty imagination. 

This is because the art is so thoroughly a subjec- 
tive one. 

Now, asto ascribing to Mr. Sternberg any of the 
motives he fears, ‘‘apprehension of a decrease in my 
income,” &c., we can only say that we never would 
harbor such an idea, not even the idea that he might 

Xs 


licate slur on 


1 
tools of 


be aiming for self notoriety by his de 
journalists, using at the same time their 
trade. 

We rather Mr. 
apology that musicians are not always 


Sternberg’s 
} 


fancy after reading 


ible to be 


come good journalists, and that he further confirms 


our statement in the editorial in mention that « mu- 


oe @ 


sical people as a class are never noted for 
Mr. Sternberg contents 
of , but 


that is not conclusive argument. 


seeing matters objectively.” 


himself with a mere denial our statements 


It is all well enough for Dr. Haweis to assert that 


music disciplines the emotions, but facts prove the 


contrary, and Mr. Sternberg seems to think because 


musicians are emotional they are necessarily moral. 

There lies the weakness of the question. It is pre- 
cisely because of this tremendous emotional temper- 
ament that so many artists come to grief ; and mu- 
sic, as Helen Sparmann very justly points out, does 


not always offer a harbor of safety for their passion 


| racked souls. 


f the 


We the 


masters, who were great because of themselves, not 


do not asperse memories 0 great 
because of their art; great because of their self con- 
trol, chastity and sobriety, and not because of their 
wonderful gifts. We but sounded a note of warning 
to musicians not to rely on the mere practice of their 
art as their only means for spiritual salvation, for 


history is strewn with the wrecks of misspent genius, 


| and history, as Mr. Sternberg knows full well, repeats 


itself. 
As to the substitute to be offered 
only say that it is not in our province to discuss re- 


for art, we can 


ligious matters, and if we do not believe in that ex- 


tremely hybrid form of composition — “religious 


music”—it in no sense depreciates the peculiar 
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order of emotions, religious or otherwise, that called | 


forth such an art. 


There again, subjectivity plays an all important role, 


so happy is Mr. Sternberg, if he can see naught in the 
art but all that is good and ennobling ! 

But in the meantime what is to become of the poor 
devils whose emotional natures are not so strong as 
Mr. Sternberg’s? Remember that from those to 
whom muchis given much is expected, and the world, 
recognizing something finer in the artistic soul, ex- 
pects something better than from the average man. 

But does it always get it, Mr. Sternberg? 

We think the time is past for coddling the musician 
yr him on a pedestal above his fellow men, 


is without a doubt, and he sees 


superior he 
sights in that strange country of tone that he is per- 
mitted to visit that far transcend the visions vouch- 


safed to us dull mortals, but that is no reason why he 
sho ild 


meum and tuum of everyday life. 


with all his gifts, be allowed to disregard the 


There are some rights musicians are bound to 
respect, though it sounds like the veriest philistinism 
to say so. And we have not asserted that the mu- 
sician is an immoral man, but that his art is not 


necessarily a moral one. Therefore to say that Mo- 


zart or others would have been even more immoral 


f they had mo¢ been musicians is to say that if he had 
not used tobacco John Smith might have lived to be 


100 years, instead of dying at the age of ninety-nine. 


PERSONALS. 


ALFREDO BARILI.—Alfredo Barili, the pianist and 
composer, of Atlanta, Ga., returned to America last 
week. Mr. Barili, whose health and spirits are very much 
improved by his trip abroad, spent his vacation at the 
castle of his aunt, Adelina Patti, in Wales. Hesays that the 
great cantatrice is in superb voice, owing to the care she 
takes of herself, but that while she is quite desirous of 
singing in a Wagner opera, Nicolini, her tenor spouse, is 
opposed to it, for the reason that it would be too wearing 
for her vocal organ. 
Mayer negotiations with his aunt, Mr. Barili had nothing to 


When questioned about the Abbey- 
say. ‘*You will find it all in the newspapers,”’ said Mr. 
sarili. 

CHRISTINE NILSSON.—Christine Nilsson has great 
faith in the sybil who practices the art of palmistry. This 
is now the favorite mode through which fashionable youth 
seeks to lift the veilof the future, but it was many years 
ago that she had reason to believe in the chiromant who 
examined her hand and told her to expect trouble from fire 
and maniacs. In the Chicago fire Nilsson lost $20,000, and 
the Boston conflagration cost her $200,000. A lunatic in 
this city followed her about for a week, believing that her 


” 


words in ‘‘ Marguerite’’ were addressed to him. A penni- 
less student in Chicago implored her to marry him, 
appeared atthe stage door with a magnificent sleigh, 
drawn by four horses, to take her to the church, and was 
subsequently lodged in the asylum. The singer’s first 
husband was a hopeless maniac and died in confinement. 


ON THE OCEAN.—Ferdinand Vert sailed for America 


| last Saturday to complete arrangements for Edward Lloyd’s 


Our position is in this matter unassailable, and 
Mr. Sternberg ought to, as a student of the brain, 
know better than to attempt to separate moral per- 


ceptions and emotions from intellectual functions. 

Of course they are intellectual functions, Mr. Stern- 
berg, and we need only refer you to recent discov- 
eries in the pathology of the brain. 

In conclusion, we again repeat our warning that 
if 
natures, does also exactly the converse; that because 
f its it 
studied and practiced carefully and reverently, and 


isic, while appeals to all that is fine in our 


excessive emotional nature, should be 


‘that many are called and few are chosen,” and that 


the best antidote for tone sensuality is Bach and that 


lies the salvation of tone and 


musi¢ 





RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 


TH 


int 
nn, which 


gives the following interesting ac- 
of 


as popular in 


Gaulois 


of the origin the Russian national 


is France as the 


now 





joulanger March” was here a few years back: In 


.woff, the composer of the hymn, ac- 


1833 General I 





companied the Czar Nicolas on a trip to Prussia and 
Austria At Berlin and Vienna the military bands 
played their national airs, but when they wished to 
play the air appertaining to Russia they found them- 


selves slightly embarrassed—there was none. 


Nicolas was much put out at this, and on returning 


to St. Petersburg he commissioned Lwoff to supply 
the void, and the latter Says on the subject: “ Passing 
iccessively in review the French hymn, so full of 
indeur and originality ; the English hymn, so ma- 
estic, and the touching Austrian hymn by Haydn, | 
found it was necessary to produce something vigor- 


novie, 


ous, and which could be used both in 


moving, 
red ceremonies and military fetes, and be enjoyed 


»ph 


people as well as the dilettanti. One evening 


ipal 


1ickly noted, and the next day I 


he pring motive of the air came to me, which | 


finished the music 


tone | 


tour through America next year; also to negotiate the 
proposed visit of Dr. Richter and other important engage- 
ments. 

Minnie Hauk sails for America this week to join the 
Hess Opera Company. Tavary and Tremelli are also en- 
gaged to support her. 

MISS DIEUDONNE.—A young girl in France, Miss 
Dieudonné, has accomplished a wonderful musical feat, 
of 
which she read at sight in a contest. Fifty years ago 
achieve this difficult 
task, received great honor for the then considered almost 


the transposition Guiraud’s 


Cvesar Franck, who was the first to 
superhuman power. It has since been occasionally re- 
peated as a most irrefutable evidence of the solid educa- 
tion given to the girls of Paris. 

Norpica.—Nordica, the prima donna,4¢s booked to 
sail from Liverpool to America to-day, but her trip is not 
definitely settled. 

DEAD.—A picturesque figure in American amuse- 
ments died last Saturday at North Scituate Beach, Mass., 
in the person of ** Old Father’’ Kemp, the originator of the 
‘*Olde Folkes’ Concerts,’ 
Mr. Kemp lived in Boston. 


which were a rage some twenty 
or thirty years ago. He was 
between seventy and seventy-five years of age, and was 
palsied. With a son and daughter-in-law he was spending 
the summer at North Scituate, and was just about starting 
for home he fell a fine baritone 


singer and took part himself in the concerts, generally 


when dead. He was 


made up as a patriarch, with a flowing white beard, 


‘*specs ’’ and heavy cane. 

SAILED.—Richie Ling, the English tenor engaged by 
Rudolph Aronson to appear at the Casinoin October, sailed 
from Europe last Saturday on the Aurania. Marie Tem- 
pest will sail from London the coming week. 

GERRIT SMITH.—Gerrit Smith, who has been spend- 
ing several months abroad, was one of the passengers on 
the City of New York. He has lately had opportunities of 
meeting many distinguished musicians and comparing the 


| musical methods of other countries with our own. 


and composed the words.” On November 23, 1833, 
the hymn was executed by the Imperial Chapel. 
Nicolas had it repeated several times, also sung with- 
yut accompaniment and played by the large orchestra, 
ind then satisfied he told the author that it was su- | 
perb. Some days later an imperial ukase decreed its 
adoption. The Czar presented Lwoff with a gold 
snuff box enriched with diamonds, and as a further 
testimony of his satisfaction ordered that the first | 


ds of the 


should be the device of the Lwoff family. 





CHORAL NOVELTIES.—Among the choral noveities 
for the London winter season is a new choral ballad entitled 
‘* The In ape Rock,’’ by Professor Bridge, of Westminster 
Abbey Che Finsbury Choral Association, which will give 
the piece, is one of the best of the numerous choirs which 


flourish in the suburbs of London, and it has turned out a 


capital program for the winter. It comprises, in addi- 
tion to ** The Inchcape Rock,”’ Sullivan’s ** Golden Legend,” 
Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Dream of Jubal,’’ Dr. F. E. Gladstone’s 


‘Constance of Calais,’? and Sir John Stainer’s ‘+ Mary 


Magdalene.’ 


hymn, “God protect the Emperor,” | 


‘ 





In England he has played on several well-known organs. 
Among others those at Stratford-on-Avon, where Shake- 
speare lies ; Chester Cathedral, All Saints’ Church, London 
(one of the best known High churches), and Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

He spent a pleasant afternoon, he said, at the studio of 
George Boughton. 

In Paris Mr. Smith made the acquaintance of the distin- 
guished organists Guilmant, Salome and De la Tourbelle, 
Mr. Smith played in Nuremberg, Antwerp, Cologne Cathe 
dral and other places. While in Bayreuth he had a chance 
of comparing the representations of operas with those 
given in New York. He found in them many respects better 
and in some others inferior. 

‘‘The proper spirit is there,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘* but the 
Our orchestra 

Our brass is 


accessories are not altogether satisfactory. 
plays better, is better and is better handled. 
better and, though too loud, is of superior quality. 

‘The artists were not altogether satisfactory. Van Dyck 
is prodigious at time. 

‘‘Alvary as ‘Tannhauser’ acted finely; otherwise I 
thought him disappointing. 

‘* Materna’s ‘ Kundry ’ was noble.’’—‘‘ Herald.” 
RETURNS.—Leopold Godowsky, the tal- 
concertizing in 


GODOWSKY 


has been 


who 


ented young pianist, 





‘Allegro de Concert,”? | 


Bucharest and Constantinople, sailed for this city last 
Saturday. He will play in Newport and Saratoga during 
the early autumn. 


W. C. REHM.—W.C. Rehm will return to Atlanta, 
Ga., on September 3, to resume his duties, &c. He has been 
suffering from ear trouble and has been under the water 
cure treatment. 


Kathinka Paulsen-White. 
HE subject of our sketch this week is Ka- 
thinka Paulsen-White, who was born in Christiania, 
Norway, inthe year 1860. Miss Paulsen showed such a de- 
cided musical talent at an early age that she was sent to 
Berlin, where she studied instrumental and vocal music for 
five years at the Kullak Conservatory. 

She was a favorite pupil of Professor Kullak’s and be- 
came an accomplished pianist under his personal instruc- 
tions. At the same time she was receiving lessons in sing- 
ing, and met with such marked success that she concluded 
to give her entire time to the development of her voice. 
With the advice of her German instructor she went to Paris, 
where she studied with Mrs. Viardot for two years and 
prepared herself for opera. 

She sang with success in Berlin, and was just entering 
what promised to be a brilliant career, when she met Mr. 
Allan T. White, a young American artist who was studying 
in Paris, whom she married. The young couple came to 
America a few months ago. 

Mrs. White, among other engagements, will sing at the 
coming Worcester Festival 
Washington, September 27. 

Here are a few of the press notices of this young 


and at a grand concert in 


soprano, who, short as her presence has been in the 


country, has already won many favorable opinions : 
Boston, February 7. 
Mrs. Paulsen-White came before her audience a total stranger, but she 
left a host of friends behind her after repeating her selections, A Nor- 
wegian by birth, she has the remarkably pure, true musical voice found 








in the great artists of the North Europe nations, and it has evidently had 
the best cultivation of the musical community she comes from. It is g 
charming voice in every way, and she sings with a freedom from all effort 
that adds greatly to the enjoyment of the hearer. 
her as a singer of sterling worth, and she instantly gained the suffrages of 
all who heard her.—Boston ** Herald.” 


Her delivery stamps 


Mrs. Paulsen-White, a young Norwegian lady lately come to live among 
us, made a charming impression, both personally and artistically, and 
another appearance will be looked forward to with great interest.— Boston 
‘* Transcript.” 


Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen-White is a soprano whom Bostonians will be 
glad to know. She sang an aria from Massenet’s ‘Le Cid,” and won 
cordial favor. Her voice, while of good power and range, chiefly de- 
mands consideration for its sweetness and purity of tone. 
pleasing are her tones of the middle register. She phrases with excellent 


taste, and her execution betrays the best of schooling. Boston “* Globe.” 


Particularly 


Sprincrietp, March 12. 

The festival chorus was treated to a pleasant surprise last evening, in 
the introduction during the intermission of Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen-White, 
who sang “ Ah forse lui,’”’ from 
spirit, and in response to a recall gave a Norwegian song by Grieg. Mrs. 
White has had seven years’ musical training in Berlin and Paris, in the 
latter city under the celebrated Mrs. Viardot. She is a very skilled, in- 
telligent and conscientious singer, with a strong, flexible and sympathetic 
soprano voice, and the chorus as well as Mayor Bradford and other visi- 
tors were delighted with her work.—Springfield ** Union,”’ 


** Traviata,” with splendid power and 


To dwell on the performances in detail would be equally tiresome, un- 
necessary and unprofitable. Perhaps one exception may be made in favor 
of Mrs. Paulsen-Wnite for the exceptional and exquisite beauty of her 
singing.—Boston ** Sunday Gazette.” 

Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen-White sang the ‘‘ Jewel Song,”’ from ** Faust,” 
and some minor songs witha soprano of delicious quality and artistic 
management.—Boston ‘* Journal.” 

Lowe tt, April 23. 

Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen- White, vocalist, was faultless in style and execu- 
tion and the program was of the highest order of excellence. She is a re 
markably intelligent, skillful and conscientious singer, possessing a clear, 
strong, flexible and pure soprano voice,and she received the warmest 
praise at each appearance.—Lowell ** Daily Courier.” 

For terms, dates, &c., address Joseph N. White, Winchen- 


don Springs, Mass. 








Those who dance the polka very likely know noth- 
ing of its origin and from where it derives its peculiar 
name. It is said that we owe it to the caprice of an Aus- 
trian domestic, who one day weary of her quiet kitchen, 
began to dance on her own accord, singing one of the 
country’s popular songs as accompaniment. Her mistress 
caught her and asked her to step into the drawing room 
and to repeat her dance before a musician, Giuseppe 
Neruda, then present. He at once wrote down the music 
and marked the step. After a short time the new dance 
was tried ata ball of the tradesmen which took place in 
1830. In 1835 the same dance appeared at Prague, where it 
received the name of ‘‘ Polka’’ because of its half step, 
polka meaning in Bohemian /a/f, Four years later, in 1839, 
the polka was danced at Vienna and created a furore ; 
numerous composers, as Joseph Lanner, Strauss, &c., began 
to write this style of piece. Francesco Hunar is said to 
have written the first polka afterward published. In 1840 
a Bohemian dancer named Raab executed for the first time 
a polka at the Odéon in Paris. Fashion soon took it up; 
from the stage it passed to the ballroom, and there it re- 
mains a favorite still. 
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Indigo. 
66 TNDIGO,” spectacular operetta in three acts 
and four tableaux ; English translation and adapta- 
tion by Max Freeman and Edgar Smith ; music by Johann 
Strauss ; produced under the direction of Max Freeman 
and conducted by Gustav Kerker. So read the house 
bill of the Casino Tuesday evening of last week, which 
was the first production at that picturesque opera house 
of Strauss’ pretty work and the first time it has been 
sung in English. The following was the cast of characters : 
Pauline L’ Allemand 
.... Louise Beaudet 
..Eva Davenport 
...Villa Knox 
Madge Yorke 
.. Mabel Potter 
. Nettie Black 
Bertie Florence 
Minnie Renwood 
Carrie Boelen 
... Edwin Stevens 
. Ferdinand Schuetz 
Harry Macdonough 


Fantasca 
Toffana 
Radamanta 
Banana 
Zuliema 
Tutti Frutti. 
Marmalade 
Vanilla 
Dodo 

Cada 

Indigo .. 
Janio 
Romadour 
Hanki-Panki.... 
Arrabi Jabas 
Falsetto. 
Soprano 

Ali Baba 


.Max Figman 

.. A. W. Tams 

Wm. Conrad 
..George McKenzie 
Jefferson de Angelis 

Lady orchestra, conducted by Miss Matera Kranisch. 
The scenery was painted by the following artists ; 

Act I John H. Young 
Act Il, 


-Gardens in the Royal Harem 
The Ruins of Mosara 


-First tableau ) 
The Interior of the Caves of »Henry E. Hoyt 
) 


Second tableau 
the Forty Thieves. 


Act III.—Slave Mart and Bazar on the Indigonian Islands...Wm.J. Manz 


The argument reads thus: 


The scene of the opera is laid in the Indigonian Islands, which have, 
somehow, been left off the maps. 

“ King Indigo” nurses a tender passion for ‘* Fantasca,”’ a beautiful slave, 
who is betrothed to ‘Janio,”’ the king’s jester and leader of the royal orches- 
tra, These two lovers, having arranged a plot to regain their liberty, are 
aided by “ Ali Baba,”’ a donkey driver, and his wife “,;Toffana.”’ 

A bogus telegram informs the king that a band of robbers is about to 
attack the caves of Kibosh, where is concealed the treasure accumulated 
during “ Indigo’s”’ economical reign, 

The king's frugal policy of government having resulted in the disband- 
ment of the army ‘ Fantasca"’ recruits a company of amazons from the 
royal harem and sallies forth to combat the mythical band of robbers, 
intending to secure the treasure and escape in a ship sent by her friends. 

She obtains from the king an agreement that half the treasure shall be 
hers in the event of her victory over the robbers 

**Romadour,” the king’s prime minister, led by his love for ‘** Fan- 
tasca,”’ provides her with the key to the caves of Kibosh: and the beauti- 
ful slave, having drugged the royal 
escapes with her followers to the seashore, where, owing to the non- 
arrival of the rescuing vessel, she is obliged to still further hoodwink 


party, secures the treasure and 


“ Indigo.” 

The latter, believing that the robbers have secured the treasure, even 
tually permits to convince him that she has defeated the 
thieves and recovered the booty, half of which the king bestows upon her 


** Fantasca”’ 


as a reward. 
The delayed ship arrives opportunely, and ** Fantasca "’ and her friends 
return home. 


’ 


One of its composer’s early works, ‘* Indigo "’ sadly needs 
the pruning knife, for it was late indeed when the curtain 
fell on the last scene. Since then Mr. Aronson has cut 
out nearly an hour of unnecessary dialogue, and ‘‘ Indigo” 
bids fair for a successful run of six weeks, for its music is 
pretty and sparkling and the two, even if ancient, waltzes, 
‘*Blue Danube ”’ and ** Thousand and One Nights,” seem 
all the lovelier for their charming setting. 

Pauline L’Allemand, the Casino’s new acquisition, came, 
was seen and conquered. No need to speak of this artist’s 
vocal accomplishments, for she was an old favorite with 
the public in the American Opera Company. But there is 
an added warmth to her singing and acting that was lack- 


ing in her performances of ‘‘Lakmé’’ and ‘‘The Taming 
of the Shrew.”’ 
customed to her new surroundings, will be a most desirable 
addition to the forces of the Casino. The rest of the cast 
worked hard to make things lively, and Jeff de Angelis, in 
his make up as Pat Gilmore, brought down the house. 
His vocal method is still a thing of beauty, as ever. The 
lady orchestra look scared and the scenery and costuming 
were superb. Mr. Kerker, as usual, conducted carefully 
and, of course, spiritedly. 


Mrs. L’Allemand, when she gets more ac- 


Cabled to the Sunday “ Herald.” 


O Patti has made up her mind to make Mau- 
This morning I 
called upon the impresario and found him grasping a 
newly signed contract with the diva by which she engages 
herself to Abbey and Grau for a series of thirty concerts in 
the United States. She signed the contract a few days ago 
at Castle Craig y Nos. 

Said Mr. Grau: ‘ Patti will open January 7 in New York. 
Her season will continue until April 30. This engagement 
is quite distinct from the opera troupe, although perhaps 
we may unite her in opera toward the close of the season. 
Patti, notwithstanding all reports tothe contrary, is in very 
good voice. I heard her myself in London during the past 
season. 

‘*Patti will be forty-eight years old on February 18 next 
—not fifty-one, as has been stated. 

‘I sail myself for New York on October 10 by the Cham- 
pagne from Havre. 


rice Grau as happy as he can be. 





‘‘ The De Reszké brothers are at home in Hungary, and 
will get entirely new wardrobes for their American trip.”’ 

Being asked whether Miss Eames was about to retire 
from the stage Mr. Grau ridiculed the idea and drew forth 
a letter from that lady which showed her to be as much in- 
terested as ever in her profession, and in which she ex- 
pressed the idea that under her new conditions of peace 
and happiness she would more than ever be able to show 
good work. She has now gone to St. Moritz to visit her 
new relations. 

Mr. Grau said that he had just arranged for the ballet 
for his American season with Francoli, the ballet master at 
the Metropolitan during the past season. They had en- 
sired. He was in active negotiations for a premiére dan- 
seuse. 








Englewood Conservatory. 
HE Englewood Conservatory of Music, Tim- 
merman Opera House Building, Stewart avenue and 
Sixty-third street, Chicago, has the following faculty for 
the coming season : 
Piano.—Mr. Wm. H. Wetz, Mrs. Wilhelm Goedecke, Mrs. Mary E. Cox. 
Voice Culture.—Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge. 
Violin.—Mr. Wm. H. Wetz. 
Delsarte Physical Culture and Elocution.—Mrs. Mary B, Lichty. 


Harmony, Composition, &c.—Mrs. Goedecke. 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin.--Mr. J. B. Corbett. 


Mr. W. H. Wetz is the director. 


privately last week for the first time at Bayreuth....Mr. 
Lloyd will, under the management of Mr. Vert, have his 
first concert tour in the provinces soon after Christmas. 
He will be accompanied by Marian Mackenzie and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, with Messrs. Wolff and Hann as instrumental- 
ists....Mr. Felix Remo has a long and interesting account 
in ‘**L’ Europe Artiste,’’ of the behind scenes life at the 
Opéra during the last few weeks of the season. 
THE BAYREUTH MATTER.—Matters seem now to 
have been settled in regard to the dispute between the 
central com- 


German societies and Mrs. Wagner. he 


mittee of the Wagner societies held a meeting at Bayreuth 


| on Saturday last, and a resolution was passed that mem- 
gaged thirty-two coryphées as beautiful as could be de- | 


bers of the association should have the first right of buy- 


| ing seats till May 15, after which they will be offered to the 


| public. 


present performances had been sold out. 


The squabble, it will be recollected, arose in con- 
sequence of the fact that the whole of the seats for the 
The gold of 
Britain and America, in point of fact, had ousted the unso- 
phisticated Wagnerite, who came as usual to Bayreuth in 
the full expectation of securing a ticket and of hearing 
the music which his soul loved, when he was met with the 
It 
is true that the Bayreuth administration offered one conso- 
The free seats provided by Wagner for impecuni- 


awful news that the house had been entirely sold out. 


lation. 
ous though faithful musicians were at once placed at the 


| disposal of the disappointed disciples, but only for a con- 


| sideration, viz., of £2 per seat per night instead of £1. 


The vocal department 


will be under the direction of Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge, who | 


has a wide reputation in Europe and America as a singer. 
She has studied under Goetz in Germany and Frangois 
Wartel, of Paris. Mrs. Busk-Dodge has sung in this coun- 
try in over a thousand concerts, and as a teacher she is 
thoroughly experienced and competent. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


MEYERBEER CENTENARY.—The Meyerbeer centenary 
in Paris has again given rise to a discussion as to the correct 
date of Meyerbeer’s birth. The whole thing was threshed 
out immediately after Meyerbeer’s death in 1864, a fact 
which some of the young lions of the press naturally are 
not able to recollect. The mistake of supposing that 
Meyerbeer was born in 1794 arose from the program of 


aconcert given on October 14, 1800, in Berlin, at which 


the future composer appeared as a juvenile prodigy. | 


Young Jacob Beer (who had been adopted by Meyer—not 
the celebrated Daniel of that ilk—and was then a pupil of 
Lauska, himself a pupil of Clementi) was announced in 
the program of this of 1800 as being in his 
The mistake might have been intentional, 


concert 
seventh year. 
and, at any rate, it has happened in the case of other ju- 


venile prodigies. In 1803 and 1804 young Meyerbeer gave 


two other concerts, at one of which he was heard by the | 
It is, however, tolerably certain that he was | 


Abbé Vogler. 
really born in 1791, and a certificate of his birth, taken 
from the Jewish register in Berlin, was, after his death in 
1864, published in one of the Paris papers. His family, 
moreover, likewise declared he was born in 1791. 
was afterward a difficulty about the day of the month. 
Most writers gave his birthday as September 5, but the cer- 


tificate in question declares he was born on September 23, | 


1791. 


betwen the actual date of birth and the registration of the 


Jewish ceremony of circumcision.—London ‘ Figaro.” 

WHEN PATTI SAILS.—Patti has postponed her de- 
parture for America until late in December. 

A StTorY.—The following story is told of Antoinette 
Sterling by the ‘‘ British Weekly:’’ ‘‘She was present at 
one of the Quaker meetings at Devonshire square, and the 
brethren and sisters remained some long time without the 
Spirit moving any of them to utterance. At last Mrs. 
Sterling got up and sang ‘O, Rest in the Lord,’ which 
created no small stir. The clerk afterward approached 
her and said, ‘ Thou knowest, sister, it’s against the rules ; 
but if the Lord telleth thee to sing thou must.’”’ Thisisa 
tale which may well be quoted when the power of music is 
called into question ; even the exclusiveness of (Quakerism 
is conquered by it. It is quite probable in this case that 
the brethren preferred Mrs. Sterling’s song to somebody 
else’s prayers. 

ITEMS FROM LONDON “ FIGARO.”—Sir Charles Hallé 
will in the course of next winter season perform in Man- 
chester Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,’’ Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s ‘‘Judith,’”? an act of ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ of 
‘*Lohengrin,’’ Berlioz’ ‘* Faust,”’ ‘* Elijah ’’ and ‘* Messiah.’”’ 
....Mr. Gounod is stated to be out of danger, but is now 
suffering from an affection of the eyes which renders the 
services of a secretary necessary.....The production of 
‘“‘Lohengrin’’ at the Paris Opéra has, as was expected, 
been postponed for some little time....A report has been 
current that a hitherto unknown musical work by Wagner 
has been discovered by Cosima Wagner at Bayreuth. This 
is an error. It is said, however, that a brief composition 
by Liszt (a development of a theme from his 121st Psalm) 


an act 


There | 


It is possible that some confusion may have arisen | 





has been found among Wagner’s papers, and was played | 


| cavalierly, 


| 
| ance on any Stage. 
tablishment, which was overcrowded. 


that 


associations somewhat 


small wonder Mrs. Wagoner 
has treated the members of the 
It seems the membership is falling off very 
In 1889 the Central Association comprised 203 


There is, however, 


materially. 


| societies in various parts of the world, but now it has 
| dwindled down to 192 societies, the total membership being 


7,620. Considering that upward of 3,000 seats were sold 


| for the present festival in Bond street alone, it is clear that 


the Bayreuth performances now appeal to the general pub- 


lic, and are practically independent of a whole world mem- 


bership of 7,600 souls all told. 


Another seems to have been made at 


Bayreuth, that the sacred German stronghold has been in- 


complaint 
vaded by the foreigner in an artistic sense. In Wagner’s 
time the orchestra was derived almost exclusively from 
Munich. 
from that opera house, and the band are drawn from such 


Now, however, only one or two performers come 


out of the way places as Pesth and Amsterdam, Washing- 


ton and Moscow, and even from Aberdeen in Scotland.— 


London “ Figaro.’ 


DISSOLUTION OF AN ORCHESTRA.—The Russian 


| Imperial Orchestra of St. Petersburg, founded by Anton 


Rubinstein two years ago, has been dissolved by Imperial 
decree. 
GOETZE.—Emil Goetze, the tenor, has made Berlin 
his permanent residence. 
PICCOLOMINI.—One of the notable figures of Floren- 
tine life is the once beautiful and fascinating prima donna 
New 


York theatre goers of a generation ago will remember her 


Maria Piccolomini, now the Marchesa di Gaetani. 


in her favorite role in ‘*La Traviata.’’ Her husband is 


wealthy and a member of one of the oldest families of the 
Italian nobility. She has one son and four daughters, and 
all of the 


gifts of their charming mother. 


latter have inherited the dramatic and musical 


TREBELLI'’S F1aAsco.—Trebelli has made a fiasco at 
Copenhagen which will undoubtedly be her last appear. 
She sang at Klampenborg’s bathing es- 


When 


ducted upon the stage, leaning on the arms of two gentle- 


she was con- 


men, it became evident that every step caused her fearful 
pain. It took her about five minutes to cross the stage, 
and when at last she stood, before the lights her whole ap- 
pearance was that of a graven image. There were no 
signs of animation; she seemed to have lost both hearing 
and voice and to have become perfectly apathetic. Her 
jower notes had none of the bewitching timbre for which 
she was formerly celebrated, and her upper notes were 
husky and feeble. When her song was finished she was 
taken behind a screen erected on the stage, the managers 
being afraid that she would break down if required to cross 
the stage more than once. The audience listened to her in 
deep silence, giving sign of neither approval nor disap- 
proval. The next morning she departed for her home, her 
beautiful Castle of Pyrmont. 

Mrs. Trebelli’s regular income is $10,000 a year. She 
possesses real estate and an immense lot of diamonds. 
She is fifty-three years old and the reason of her attempt to 
sing again in public was that Christine Nilsson sang in 
London the other fay. The poor woman is paralyzed on 
one side of her body, and her efforts to sing were painful 


in the extreme to listen to.—‘‘ World.”’ 


VERDI's HospIraL.—When Verdi built his hospital 
it cost $40,000. He it with 
He is now building in Milan a hospital for 


near Florenzuola endowed 
$200,000 more. 
poor old artists which will cost $100,000, and he is expected 


to endow that with $400,000. It will hold 130 men. 
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HOME NEWS. 





Tut BAND.—The Austrian Juvenile Band, 


composed of forty Austrian and Hungarian boys rangin 


JUVENILE 
g 
in age from twelve to eighteen years, will begin an engage 
ment at the Madison Square Garden on October 26. 
Stadt Theatre, 
The band has a réper- 


Lambert Steiner, of the Hamburg, directs 


the band, which has twelve soloists. 
toire of fifty-five marches, twenty-nine potpourris, thirty 
five overtures, fifty-seven concert pieces and numerous 


other numbers. 
Ci A. A. 


a series of twenty concerts during the coming month, 


ARA KORN.—Clara Korn, the pianist, will 
play 
the first of which will take place at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
She will return by October 15, but 


September 4 may 


possibly remain in the West for the entire season. 

PEPPER. Pepper has opened his 
at the ’’ 138 Fifth avenue. Mr. 
ust completed a very successful tour of the 


HARRY Harry 


vocal studio ‘* Hardman, 


Pepper has 


} 


| 
| 


Mr. | 


principal hotels, of the Hotels Kaaterskill, West End, 
Long Branch, Long Beach, L. I., Orient Point, L. I. 
Cappa,—Cappa and his famous Seventh Regiment 
band will start on a trip August 31, making their first stop 
at Baltimore, where they will give a concert, and then | 
start for Pittsburgh, where they will give concerts at Ex 


hibition Hall during the months of September and October. 
EBERHARD,—Dr, E, 

‘ 
Music, 
his professional teaching September 1, at 


Eberhard, president Grand Con- 
and 


16 


servatory has returned from his concert tour, 


will resume 


East Twenty-third street. 

\ CANDIDATE FOR LAURELS.—A new candidate for 
laurels of the concert stage is Mr. Charles Hawley, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Heis a young man of pleasant presence, 
endowed by nature with an exceptionally good voice, which 

is been carefully cultivated under the tuition of Mrs. Von 
Ferlitzsch, of the conservatory of musicin that city, and 

» bids fair to take a rank among the most popular bari- 
tones of the day 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Arthur Ni- 


kisch, of Boston, is back from his European trip and hard 


at work with his rehearsals. As in former years there will 


be twenty-four Friday afternoon public rehearsals and the | 4 
; 4 | Ballet de 


| of much interest ; 


| composers, 





the duty of airing her charges with the pleasure of being 


| able to flirt with the policeman to slow music. 


“ Odysee.” 


THE Two HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 





Mr. A. Willhartitz, 
* Encyclopwdia of Music,” 


of Los Angeles, Cal., who is hard at work on his 
sends us the following highly interesting item 
compiled by him as an answer to an inquiry sent to him, 

HE 


an 


of the “ Odysée” as 
takes place this year, for in 1641 Monte- 
for the theatre at 
Only forty-one years before that event the first 
it being the opera of 
The subject of the ‘‘ Odysée’’ had been used 


250th anniversary 
opera 
verde wrote his ‘‘Ritorno d’Ulisse’ 
Venice. 
opera ever written was composed, 
‘ Euridice.”’ 
for musical purposes as far back as 1581 by Jacques 


composed for the wed- 


” 


Salmon in his *‘ Ballet de la Reine, 
ding ‘of the Duke de Joyeuse, which took place in that 
In the year 1619, 272 years ago, Vernici wrote 
‘‘ Intermedii d’Ulisse e Circe,’’ but,°as above said, Monte- 
verde wrote the first opera on the subject, which with its 
and under subjects has enthused 110 works of all 
of the greatest masters of 


year. or 


side 
kinds to be written by some 
music. 

For the musician, the lecturer, the teacher and musical 
statistician and student the alphabetized list below given is 
thus it will be seen that one work dates 
back to the sixteenth century, twenty-four to the seven 
teenth, sixty-two to the eighteenth and twenty-five were 
As to the nationality of the 


twenty-eight Ger- 


written in the nineteenth. 


we find fifty-nine Italians, 


| mans, seventeen Frenchmen, three English, three Spaniards, 


Calypso.... 
Calypso and Telemachos. 


| Kalypso 


same number of Saturday evening concerts, the first re- 
hearsal occurring on Friday, October 9, and the first con 
ert on Saturday, October 10. Theseries will be continued 
each week through the season, with the exceptions of the 
weeks ending on Saturdays, November 7, December 12, Jan- 
ary 16, February 13 and March 19, these weeks being 
ven to the occasional tours of the orchestra over the | 
isual route, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
rto 

CARL V, LACHMUND IN NEW YoRK.—Carl V. Lach- 
mund, late of Minneapolis and now of the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, has settled in New York, and will be followed 
by nine of his former pupils. Mr. Lachmund will probably 
visit Minneapolis in the summer time, but will devote his 
nergy to teaching piano and theory in this city. 

THE Music CLUs’s OUTING.—The Music Club will 
ittend in a body Mr. Seidl’s initial concert at the Madison 
Syuare Garden next Wednesday evening, September 9. 
| ite boxes have been reserved for the club, and a re- 
r tion vill be tendered Mr. Seidl at the club rooms after 
the iC ert 

MuRIo-C} IN STAMFORD.—Mrs. Murio-Celli is 
spending a few days with Emma Juch at Stamford, Conn. 

LAST WEEK OF SEIDL AT BRIGHTON BEACH.—The 

il season at Brighton Beach ends next Monday evening. 
Last Sunday night the Arion Singing Society, of 
Brooklyn, Arthur Claassen conductor, sang, and Emil 
I her, the basso, will sing twice this week. 


Musical Baby Carriages. 


HAT « 
duced of unusually strange and somewhat coin- 


ts for the edit 


ity of strange sights, Brooklyn, pro- 


I , 
ad pal 


ication of an observant New Vorker 


two Portuguese and one Scandinavian. Seventy-one works 
were written in the Italian language, many Germans hav- 
in that tongue. We have three 
three operettas, two ballets, one 


ing written 100 operas, 


cantatas, two marionettes, 
parody and two pistachios (medleys from different com- 
But very few were written in even a semi-serious 


of the works 


posers). 
the 
classic, yet nearly obsolete. 


vein ; great majority are serious and 


Amori di Circe, Il .Italian opera by Badia 
Antiope Italian opera by Pallavicini.. 
Antiope Italian opera by Ro Vettini 
Antiope -Italian opera by Strungk 


Italian ballet by Salmon 
Italian opera by Winter 
Italian opera by Romano 
French operetta by Ruytter 
English opera by Galliard 


la Reine 
Calipso 
Calipso abbondonata 


Casta Penelopa, La. Italian opera by Draghi 
Circe ; Italian opera by Arriosti 
Circe -English opera by Bannister.... 
Circe French opera by Charpentier. 
Circe Italian opera by Cimarosa 
Circe French opera by Desmarets 
Circe French opera by Dubois 
Circe Italian opera by Freschi 
Circe. Italian opera by Gazzaniza 
Circe .French opera by Gilliers... 
Circe .German opera by Keiser 
Circe Holland pistachio by Keiser 
Circe Italian opera by Paer 

Circe .-German opera by Strungk. 
Circe French opera by Visee, de 
Circe.. Italian opera by Winter. 
Circe abbondonata. Italian opera by Pollarolo 
Circe abbondonata. Italian opera by Sabachini 
Circe Delusa Italian opera by Boniventi. 
Circe ed Ulisse Italian opera by Albertini. 
Circe ed Ulisse Italian opera by Astarita.. 
Circe Fata Sazzia Italian opera by Conti 
Costanza d'Ulisse, La Italian opera by Badia. 

Fils d’Ulysée, Le French operetta by Moniot 


italian opera by Ziani 
-ltalian opera by Vernici 
Italian opera by Bertoni. 
Italian opera by Guglielmi, 
Italian opera by Ottani 
Spanish opera by Rogel. 
German opera by Kuehn 
German opera by Telemann... 
Italian opera by Anfossi..... 
German opera by Bunzert.... 
French opera by Zimmermann 


Finta Pazzia d’Ulisse, La 
Intermedii d’ Ulisse e Circe, La 
Isola di Calipso, L’ 
Isola di Calipso, L’ 
Isola di Calipso, L’ 
Joven Telemacco, E 
Kalypso 


3 


Maze Circe, La 
Nausica 
Nausica 








Nozze di Telemacco, La ltalian opera by Mercadante : 
Partenza d’ Ulisse, La.. Italian opera by Insanguine.... 78 
Partenza d’ Ulisse, La Italian opera by Sarti.... 776 
Penelopa Italian opera by Allessandri 1790 
Penelopa la casta Italian opera by Niccolini.. 1685 
Penelopa la casta -Italian opera by Pallavicino. 1685 
Penelopa la casta .. Italian opera by Perti... 1696 
Penelope Portuguese opera by C arvalho. . 1782 
Penelope .Italian opera by Chelleri 1716 
Penelope .Italian opera by Cimarosa. 1795 
Penelope .Italian opera by Conti.. 1724 
Penelope Italian opera by Galuppi. 1741 
Penepole . French opera by Piccini 1785 
ee re Italian opera by Rolla............... 1866 
Penelope ..German opera by Keiser 1702 
Prazer d’Olissea, O Portuguese opera by Da Silva. 1888 
Ritorno d’ Ulisse, Il ..Italian opera by Alessandri... 79 
Ritorno d’ Ulisse, I Italian opera by Basili.......... 

| Ritorno d’Ulisse, Il.. Italian opera by Gazzaniza 
Ritorno d’Ulisse, I . Italian opera by Giordani. . 
Ritorno d’ Ulisse, Il Italian opera by Ma tien brs 
Ritorno d’Ulisse, Il .. Italian opera by Melani mas 
Ritorno d’Ulisse, II.. . Italian opera by Montev erde. 
Ritorno d’Ulisse, I! .. Italian opera by Perez...... ........ 


recently. He was walking along the Heights, just before 
10on, when he approached an Italian gentleman grinding 
vut Annie Rooney ”’ on a chromatic barrel organ. A lusty 
wail got in between the notes every now and then, and as | 
the New Yorker passed by the music he saw that the body 
f a baby carriage was affixed to the truck of the organ, 
ind in it reposed the grinder’s heir. So the inventive 
Italian combined the duty of earning his livelihood with | 


the pleasure of airing his hopeful under his own watchful 


An hour later the New Yorker was walking past the main 


ntrance to Prospect Park, when he heard the same strain 
ind similar wails coming from nowhere in particular. He 
turned his steps across the Plaza to ferret out the mystery, 


and found that two lovely twins who sat facing each other 


In 


carriage had an orguinette between 
So the 


a big hooded 


that they 


baby 
both 


em insisted on turning at once. 


pretty nurse girl who was in charge of the affair combined | 
| 





’French opera by Lacoste 
.Italian opera by Badia 
Italian opera by Bertoni. . 
.Italian opera by Cizalla. 
. Italian opera by Gluck. 
Italian opera by Grua. 
Italian opera by Scarlatti (A. ). 
. Italian opera by Da Silva. 
.Italian opera by Sor 
Italian cantata by Zingarell.. 
Spanish opera by Rozel. 
Italian opera by Mayr 


Telegone 

Telemacco 

Telemacco. 

Telemacco 

Telemacco 

Telemacco 

Telemacco 

Telemacco 

Telemacco 

Telemacco 

Telemacco en la Albutera.. 
Telemacco nell isola Calipso. 











Telemach .German opera by Graupner..... 1711 
Telemach German opera by Hoffmeister. . 17% 
Telemach .German opera by Schurmann... 1721 
Telemach auf der Insel ¢ Ogijgia. German operetta by Tribensee 1824 
felemachus ..--.German opera by Bishop.. 1815 
Telemaque French pistachio by Campra. 1704 
Telemaque ~~ French opera by Destouc Bi. dona cous 1714 
Telemaque dans |’ ile de Ca- 

lypso , ..._.. French opera by Boieldieu... . 1806 
Telemaque dans |’ ile de Ca- 

BN cacoenapaxctdereesiien French opera by Lesueur. . 1796 
Travestirte Telemach, Der.....German parody by Kauer...... 4 1805 
Ulisse Italian opera by G. F. de mage. PO 
Ulisse .. Italian opera by Porta Dom.. oe 1725 





Ulisse e nell isola di Circe...., Italian opera by Perrino. 
Ulisse e nell isola di Circe..... Italian opera by meen. 
Ulisse e Penelope. . .. Italian cantata by Paer.. 
Ulisse errante.. Italian opera by Sacrati 
Ulisse errante Italian opera by Sciroli.. 
Ulisse e Telemacco .. Italian opera by Treu 
Ulisse il giovane .............. Italian opera by Seratelli vi 
Ulisse in feacia...... .Italian marionette by Acciapuoli 
Ulisse in feacia.. Italian marionette by Gandio 
Ulisse in Itaca ..... . ...Italia opera by Ricci (L.)..... 
Ulisse scionsciuto in Itaca...... Italian opera by Pollarolo.. 

















UO a EEE . Italian opera by Gounod. 
Ulysse ‘et Penelope . .. French ballet by Persuis. 
Ulysses. . .French opera by Rebel... 
Ulysses. .. German cantata by Bruch 
Ulysses .German opera by Orlandi.. 
Ulysses German opera by Reuling 
Ulysses. English opera by Smith, J. C. 
Ulysses. .. German opera by Telemann. 
Ulysses. . German opera by Vogler (Abt) 





Ulysses und Circe German opera by Romberg (B.).. 


San Francisco Correspondence. 
San Fra August 22. 
HE Mechanics’ Fair opened this week, and the cus- 
tomary promenade concerts by Cassasa’s Band are given every 


NCISCO, 


afternoon and evening, the programs being announced through the daily 
press. This music is really the main attraction of the fair, and in Cas- 
sasa’s hands has been brought to a very respectable standard of excel- 
lence. 

A farewell concert was given at Steinway Hall on the 12th by Mr. Ed- 
ward Lada, violinist, assisted by several other Ladas. Mrs. Seminario, 
Miss Fanny Ryan, C. D. O'Sullivan and Mr. Alfred Wilkie also “ lifted 
up their voices,’’ all of which, with the accompaniments of Mr. Seib, 
served to form an enjoyable entertainment and justified the remark of 
one of the audience that it was ‘‘ quitea Ladada affair.”’ 

Mrs, Carmichael Carr and Mr. Sigmund Beel announce a resumption 
of their successful ‘* Saturday Pop Concerts ’’ at Irving Hall on alternate 
Saturday afternoons, beginning September 5. 

They gave good programs last season and deserved the generous pat- 
ronage they received. They are now encouraged to surpass their worthy 
efforts of the past in the future series. 

Iam much pleased to hear from my old friend Stephen W 
worthy author of the well-known ‘Church and Home" and many other 
excellent things, that he is “going into church harness again,"’ 
agreed to take charge of the choir of the Church of the Advent in Oak- 
land. 

I hope ‘* Uncle Steve"’ will enjoy it and meet with much to recall his 
early experiences in the choir of Winchester Cathedral, thereby renewing 
his youth. 

The magnificent new quarters and general revival in the affairs of Koh- 
ler & Chase seem to have found an echo inthe branch house of their 
agents, Winter & Harper, in Portland. I hear they also are blossoming 
out, like a night blooming cereus, in emulation of K.& C, Good example 
shines as brightly as a tallow candle in this naughty world. 

The Orpheum has had several weeks of Sheeney opera by a company 
which, I understand, escaped from the Bowery, in New York. Consider- 
ing the wild quality of the music and artists, I am astounded to hear that 
they not only did not ** bust’’ up, but have taken the Powell Street house 
and are about to open another campaign upon the Semitic population, for 
against any others they must be utterly powerless. They sing and act as 
though they had recently emerged from the thraldom of the Czar. 

Mrs. Inez Mulder-Fabri-Muller has organized a troupe and takes the 
complete 


Leach, the 


having 


Orpheum stage next week for a season of grand opera, witha“ 
double company— thirty instrumentalists and forty 
chorus ’’--and threatens ‘‘ forty grand and comic operas!’’ Meanwhile 
the Tivoli is running ** Acquilo”’ the Palmer Company 
is giving ‘‘ Alabama” at the Baldwin; Kate 
Castleton at the California and Morrison at the Alcazar 

H. 


eighteen principals, 


to good business ; 
Grismer is at the Bush; 


M. 


Bosworth, 
The following anecdote is told on good authority 


by Moritz 
violinist, who prided himself on being an intimate friend 


von Schwind, known in his time as a clever 


of Schubert’s, and having even seen Beethoven conduct in 
person. ‘B. was for a time pupil of Haydn, but very soon 


ran away from his master. This vexed the old gentleman 
much, more so as he heard that young B. expressed him 
him 


last 


self in very disrespectful terms about him, calling 
among other things old stock.’ This 
appellation angered the master particularly, and he cried 
‘ What is this young fellow. 
What has he done to give himself such airs 
they bad, 
although nothing out of the way! His quartets (making a 
pause)—well, they are good, really good. And the septet ? 
Oh, that is simply grand!’ By then his whole face lit up 
with genuine enthusiasm, and the old man had quite for- 
gotten the origin of his wrath.” 


‘an periwig 


out: Ilow dare he treat me in 
this manner! 
graces? sonatas—well, are not 


and His few 


VoICcE OR SOUND.—It is a curious fact that musical 
sounds fly farther and are heard at a greater distance than 
those which are more loud and noisy, says the New York 
‘‘Ledger.”? If we go on the outside of a town during a 
fair at the distance of a mile we hear the musical instru- 
ments, but the din of the multitude, which is so overpower- 
ing in the place, can scarcely be heard, the noise dying on 
the spot. To those who are conversant with the power of 
musical instruments the following observation will be un- 
derstood: The violins made at Cremona about the year 
1600 are superior in tone to any of a later date, age seem- 
ing to dispossess them of their noisy qualities and leaving 
nothing but the pure tone. If a modern violin is played 
by the side of one of those instruments it will appear much 
the louder of the two, but on receding 100 paces, when com- 
pared with the Cremona, it will scarcely be heard. 

The voice of man is endowed with purity of tone in a 
higher degree than any of the vocal animals, by which in a 
it enables him to communicate with his 
Providence has be- 


state of nature 
fellows at a distance very remote. 
stowed upon children a power of voice in proportion to their 
size ten times greater than the adult. Ina state of nature 
this serves them as a defense and protection, for it is well 
known that children have sometimes by their cries alarmed 
and kept off the attacks of the most furious animals. 
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The Concert Tour. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE UNWRITTEN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
Howarp (Howarp VoIce METHOD). 


AVING made a hairbreadth escape from 
college, | looked over my stock in trade and found it 
mainly musical. Several injudicious flatteries had set me 
on a pinnacle with a wide prospect of musical success as a 
caterer to an enlightened public taste. 

So Icast about in mind to find that prerequisite of all 
public performance, the ready and sufficient funds to set 
this unique concert troupe, this grand and gracious com: 
bination of one individual, in prosperous motion. I was 
supposed to have stored the contents of my text books in 
the thinly thatched upper story of my corporal frame; 
wherefore should I preserve the molds which had shaped 
for me these bricks of fact and theory ? I would sell them 
for what they would fetch. One morning in early autumn 
I might have been seen laboring toward a second-hand 
book store, my face aglow with the enthusiasm of my proj- 
ect and, it may be, with the heat of the day and the 
weight of my literary burden. Several such trips were 
made before I felt secure in regard to capital. 

I hastened to New York and there found a sympathetic 
and encouraging printer to construct my program. I de- 
termined to surprise my friends on my successful return, 
name of James Hayward, which 
The 


and therefore assumed the 
did not seem so very wicked, it was so like my own. 
program was divided into three parts: 

1. Gems from the German. 

2. Comic songs. 

8. Whistling, or barnyard imitations. 

I was justly proud of the style of that program. The 
paper was rich, the type tastefully arranged ; how could I 
failto draw? I portioned off all my friends in imagina- 
tion, calculated my profits with a fair margin—$10,000 or 
$20,000 per annum, for one could not be exact—cleared my 
throat, wet my whistle, cudgelled my memory and sallied 
forth into the interior of the State. 

I had one disturbing thought as I traveled. I had bidden 
my best girl an affectionate and prolonged adieu, and she, 
in the distraction of her mighty sorrow, had for once 
relaxed her usual vigilance. I had previously been tan- 
talized by my most interested classmates with congratula- 
tions upon the raven blackness of my sweetheart’s hair, 
while all her sisters might suitably have headed a torch- 
light procession or illuminated some window on the line of 
march. But such a sally was soon followed by the other 
Sally, and my suspicions were never fully aroused. 

But on that tragic afternoon, as the sinking sun cast its 
dying rays upon us while we sat almost waterlogged with 
melting emotions, my entrancing brunette inadvertently 
allowed that magnificent head of hair to come directly be- 
tween me and the window, and I saw, with sombre dismay, 
a brilliant layer of resplendent redness encircling her 
entire crown ! 

This inexplicable freak of nature somewhat disturbed my 
otherwise complacent spirits as I entered my field of con- 
quest and emolument. Strange to tell, lactually cleared a 
few nightly dollars for a while and had my lofty hopes still 
further elevated by this temporary success. 

But I served the appreciative public in so many capaci- 
ties that my strength of body and voice was rapidly wan- 
ing. Every morning I took the cars to the next town, 
searched it for a hall, scoured it for a melodeon and tramp- 
ed it most fatiguingly, paste pot in one hand and brush in 
the other, to plaster my musical charms all over the de- 
serted barns and rickety fences. In a weary state of body 
and highly illustrated condition of raiment I must scurry 
back toward nightfall for the evening performance, scrub 
up my sole suit of clothes and again present my artistic 
self to an admiring public. It was no wonder that my 
tones lost resonance and that I finally became so hoarse 
and uncertain that I was sometimes compelled to cut my 
program short, to decline to gleam as a German gem and 
even to omit that cherished ‘‘ Barnyard Imitation’”’ 
the anxious hen doth chide her straggling brood and the 
chickens chirrup their docile reply. 

Still, I was not wholly discouraged and entered the pretty 
village of Waterbury with moderate enthusiasm. I had 
some trouble in finding a place for performance, for the only 
possible one was the Methodist Church and the sexton looked 
Whistling, he concluded, 


wherein 


a little askance at my program. 
was not necessarily irreligious, and the treasury was alarm- 
ingly low ; so I was finally allowed to enter and study the 
situation. 

There was a lofty pulpit, but no surrounding platform. 
Into that sacred precinct I and my melodeon must climb or 
sink to the level of our audience. Worse still, I could have 
no music stool, for an immovable settee filled all the availa- 
ble space. As I sat uponit my head was barely visible from 
the rear half of the pews, while those in front must draw 
upon their imagination to picture what was taking place 
beneath that bald and bobbing crown, which rhythmically 
came to view as the leaky machine was violently operated 
by prestissimo pedaling. 

To my surprise and slight trepidation my congregation 





was large, though chiefly of the masculine gender. 
attacked the program, gleamed valuably in a gem—from 
the German, of course—sang Sam Cowell’s ‘Black Your 
Boots, All the London Cry,”’ with tolerable voice, and moist- 
ened my predatory organ for the ‘‘ Barnyard Imitation.”’ 

I was in good blast and whistled quite to my own satis- 
facticn. Of what was going on below I had little knowl- 
edge, for the kerosene flickered dimly and my opportunities 
for observation were as poor as were those of my audience ; 
but suddenly another whistle arose, then another, and my 
ears were soon saluted by that indescribable metallic sound 
which is heard when two or more whistlers are unsuccess- 
fully trying to furnish the same note. 


My own feeble pipes were soon drowned in a tumult of | 
There were a dozen boys in that audience who | 


noises. 


could whistle vastly betterthanI could. With countenance 


still puckered I rose slightly from the unministerial settee | 


and took a disheartened view of my congregation. Every 
variety of whistle that boyish ingenuity could invent was 
being represented. 
separated, both stuck in the mouth—a fiendish accomplish- 
ment I had vainly attempted in more youthful days. 
Others were blowing across their knuckled thumbs into 
the hollow of the hands with foghorn effect, while the 
more subdued but manifest enjoyment of the more mature 
parishioners did little to soothe my troubled feelings. 

Resolving myself into a complimentary audience of one 
I took a much needed rest and allowed the performers to 
tire themselves out to a very spasmodic, melodeonic accom- 
paniment. I arose, peered over the cushioned barricade, 
and with a solemnity befitting the spot, if not the occasion, 
announced another ‘‘ gem,’’ from the same nation as here- 
tofore. 

It was that pretty melody of Fesca’s: 


Fly, sweet bird, fly thee quickly ! 


in which the strain rose through arpeggiate notes to a | 


climacteric high note again and again. 
pearance of this passage I was accompanied and met at 


On the second ap- 


the summit by that most diabolic and unearthly of all | 
If the reader on an | 


sounds—the squawk of a fish horn. 
evening visit has ever had the family dog howl under the 
piano just as he or she was indulging in his or her highest 


note, he, she or it will faintly- appreciate the power of the 
electric shock which passed from the crown of my partly | 


visible head to the soles of invisible but agile feet. For 
one moment their activity was checked, for one instant the 
respiration of both instrument and performer ceased, and 
the tones of the songster, the melodeon and the fish horn 
died down in a lugubrioeus wail ! 

I rallied as well as I could, but was handicapped by the 
situation. 
lip, nor even smile sardonically, for those agents of reso- 
lution and defiance were still needed to display that ill 
chosen, Teutonic jewel of melody. How ill selected it 
was I soon discovered. That constantly recurring upward 
passage ran like this: 

re =_ = = 


a 
a 
sweet bird, fly thee ly. 


quick - 

It soon occurred to my talented assistants that these 
notes very fairly represented the rhythm and range of the 
morning song of chanticleer as he proudly salutes the ris- 
ing sun! At its recurrence the general swing of the theme 
was suggestively marked by a noble 





Cock - doo - dle doo. 


doo - dle 


And now the boys felt perfectly at home! 
the cochin china and the shanghai accompanied my up- 
ward flights, and the fish horn soared as near the octave 
as it could, atoning for a large deficiency in compass by a 
most powerful fortamento, so lingeringly prolonged that the 
coming phrase was nearly obliterated. 


The entertainment closed rather prematurely at about | 


this period. As I was leaving the scene the sexton laid his 
hand compassionately on my shoulder. 

‘‘Young man,”’ said he, ‘‘from what I heerd some of 
them fellers saying, I guess it ain’t quite safe for you to 
venture over to the hotel just yet! ”’ 

But my dander was up, so I sallied forth, ‘*Gems from 
he German”’ in hand, and after all was allowed to rejoin 
my ill smelling paste pot and brush without molestation. 

Joun Howarp, 
36 West Twenty-sixth street, New York. 


’ 











NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Dirxcror. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music WILL REMOVE 


September 1, from 163 E. 70th St,, to its newand handsome building 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


I boldly | 


Some sat with two fingers slightly | 


I could not set my teeth, nor keep a stiff upper | 


The bantam, 


Poems for Com position. 


Dear magician, ask me not 
Who my spirit’s lord may be ; 
Out of sight, 

Buried quite, 

I the secret fain would keep 
Hidden in my soul so deep! 


Hast thou_read the mystic stars? 
Tho’ no magic art I know 

To explore 

Secret lore, 

Clearly writ against the sky 





I my loved one’s name espy. 


Listen to the bounding waves— 

How they beat upon the shore ! 

Far away, 

Night and day, 

Knowst thou not what they proclaim ? 
Clearly ’tis my loved one’s name! 

Life is not where love is not, 

Life was meant that love should be ; 
Destiny is incomplete 

If unloving thou shouldst die. 


Love is all the song of life, 
Music is its very breath ; 

If unloving I must die, 
Instantly I'll pray for death ! 


Musical Items. 
30SCOWITZ IN TORONTO.—Mr. Boscowitz, well known 
| in the United States as a pianist, joins the Toronto College 
| of Music, Toronto, Canada (F. H. Torrington director), on 
September 10. 


CARLO BusoNniI.—Carlo Busoni, the talented young 





pianist, composer and winner of the Rubinstein Scholar- 
ship in 1890, in St. Petersburg, Russia, arrived in this city 
last week. He goes to Boston to assume an important 
| professorship at the New England Conservatory. 

HYLLESTED RETURNS.—August Hyllested, after his 
short summer outing at Asbury Park, has returned to Chi- 
cago to resume his professional duties. 


NOVELTIES.—Francis, Day & Hunter, music 


lishers, 1 and 3 Union square, have just issued the follow- 


pub- 


ing new music : 
| AL 
| “ Carita,” bolero song, by Tito Mattei, composer of ‘* Dear Heart,” 
GE cece cece 
** Grandad's Tales of Glory,” J. W. Hall 
‘*We Were Lads Together,” J. W. Hall 


INSTRUMENTA 


60c 
40c.- 
. ec. 


60c. 


Wk 
Sc. 


“ Heliotrope,”’ waltz, Leone Lacoste 

‘* La Reine des Fées,” intermezzo, Karl Kops 

** Vest Gavotte du Ballet,’’ Celian Kottaune 5 % 
HAMMERSTEIN OBJECTS.—The irrepressible Ham- 


merstein says he will prevent Gustav Hinrichs from pro- 


ducing Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalliera Rusticana’’ in Philadel- 
phia, September 9. Mr. Hinrichs has the original orches- 
tration, but does not claim exclusive rights, as Mr. Abbey 
also intends producing the work during the season here, 
and Mr. Hammerstein proposed opening his Manhattan 
Opera House on Thirty-fourth street with the work. If all 
the people who claim the exclusive right of ‘* Rustic Chiv- 
alry’’ have been paying the composer for the privilege, 
then Mr. Mascagni is as clever as the famous Mrs. Brown of 
the story, who sold many tickets and also many men at 
the same time. 

THE ‘‘ MORNING JOURNAL'S ” CONCERT.—The first of 
‘*Morning Journal’s”’ concerts for 


the free 


takes place this evening in Castle Garden at 8 o’clock. 
DR. ZIEGFELD Ziegfeld, 
| head of the Chicago Musical College, and family reached 


the people 
Florence 


RETURNS.—Dr. 


Some of the 
| doctor’s friends from Chicago were here to meet him and 


| this city from Europe on the Ems yesterday. 


| the whole party returned to their homes this morning on 
the 10:30 Chicago express. 


In conversation concerning the general care and 
accuracy of professional copyists, an anecdote turned up 


which is worth repeating. At a rehearsal of the London 


| Philharmonic Society of a work by Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
strange sounds were heard in the harmony for a few bars, 
| andit was discovered that the copyist had accidentally 
written a portion of the bassoon parts in the copy for the 
horns and vice versa ; a not impossible mistake, seeing these 
| instruments are generally written for on adjacent lines in 
|} amodern score. Ifthe piece happened to be in either Eor 
| E flat, with the horns crooked in the key of the tonic, the 
notesin the treble clef for the horns being in the same 
positions on the stave as the bass notes are in a lower oc- 
| tave, then it would be possible for such a mistake to be un- 
discovered forashort space, owing to notation coincidences. 
| Weare not told whether this was or was not the case in the 
presentinstance. A neat story in this connection concerns 
a non-professional copyist, who, coming across the words 
‘‘yvoltt subito”’ carefully transcribed them on the copy he 
was making, though he was writing in the middle and not 
at the end of the page. 
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CIRCULATION. 


janes es S 
Chicago Indicator, about . . . : . : 500 
American Art Journal, less than ° ° ° ° 500 
Music and Drama, about . ° . . ° ° 400 
Music Trades, about . . ° ° ° . 300 
Music Trade Review, about . ° ° . ° 600 


is 


COURIER 
more than TWICE as large as the totals of the above 


The paid circulation of THE MUSICAL 
figures. 

Books open for examination, provided the books of 
all or any of the above named papers are submitted 


at the same time 





are making grand pianos how much value 


| oO 
| can you attach to the Chicago “ Indicator” 


‘circu- 
ition about 500), which says—issue May 9, 1891, 
page 18, second column, twenty-ninth line—that the 
Kimball grand piano is the “monarch of grand 
pianos ?”’ 
= 


HE Everett Piano Company, of Boston, are to be 


T 


Southern representatives Messrs. Thomas & Barton, 


congratulated upon numbering among their 


of Augusta, Ga., who have sent to us a small pocket 
of the Everett 


of their double warranty and the names and 


catalogue containing a reduced fac- 
simile 
addresses of some 200 purchasers, a plentiful supply 
of indorsements and handsomely printed folded in | 
cuts of the various styles of Everett uprights. 

= 
oe superb Mason & Hamlin concert grand piano 


a truly instrument—will be heard in 


t kquisite 


oncerts during the coming season, a series of 
Wm. H. 
We be- 
eve about 200 concerts and recitals will be given in all. 

FTER a membership of 44 years in the Boston 
A piano trade, Mr. A. M. McPhail will about Octo- 


ber 1 remove to Omaha to live with his only child, a 


iny « 


performances having been arranged with 


Sherwood, the well-known piano virtuoso. 


married daughter. Mr. McPhail retains a controling 


interest in the McPhail Piano Company, but has re- 
y, 


tired from active participation in business and will 


spend the declining years of an otherwise active past 
in tl of His 


many friends in Boston will always be pleased to meet 


ie household his family in the West. 


him on his occasional visits to the East. 


A 


turer or firm or company does not use its own name 


REGISTERED trade mark is a legitimate title to 


place upon a piano or organ in case a manufac- 





or its inherited or purchased title. For instance, if a 
firm decides upon making the “Crescent” piano or 
the « Union” or the “ American” piano, it can regis- 
ter its trade mark, put it upon the piano and it would | 


legitimate, provided always the owner of the trade 


be 





| of spelling in the names), but by Schaff Brothers, and 
| therefore Mr. Adam Schaaf is not publishing the 


|a dealer and mo¢ a piano manufacturer, and so is Mr. 


mark attached his or the company's name, or pro- 
vided that fact was generally or publicly known. A 
trade mark is the saine asa firm name, for a trade 


mark can be officially traced, just as a firm name can. 
M R. J. V. STEGER, of Steger & Co., Chicago, would 

have remained East longer than he did had he 
|not been taken ill suddenly, which obliged him to 


return home. 


HE new factory of the Emerson Piano Company, 
T of Boston, is about ready for occupancy, and the 
gradual removal of machinery, stock and general ap- 
purtenances is now in progress. The change has 
been effected in such a manner that not the slightest 
disturbance or disorganization in the régime of the 
factory will occur—an unprecedented phenomenon 
in the removal of a piano manufacturing plant, and at 
the same time an evidence of the superior constitu- 


tion of the Emerson system. 


D 


mail to this office the local advertisements published 
by the agents or representatives of the W. W. Kim- 
We desire 


-_ 
EALERS all over the country, wherever Kimball 
agents are located, are respectfully requested to 


ball Company, of Chicago. to collect all 
the advertisements published by Kimball agents, and 
to insure this project it is necessary for dealers com- 
peting with Kimball agents to send us the local ad- 
vertisements published by these agents. of 
the Kimball agents will no doubt accommodate us by 


Some 
sending their advertisements directly. 


T 


last Thursday, when both members of the great cor- 


HE vacation enjoyed by Mr. Jesse French and Mr. 
O. A. Field at Onset Bay, Mass., was concluded 


poration known as the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company left Boston, Mr. French going directly to 
Birmingham, Ala., to visit their branch at that point, 
and Mr. Field making a dash for his St. Louis office, 
stopping over afew hours at Erie, Pa., where many 
years ago he was located. Under the operations of 
an original system the business of the Jesse French 
Piano and Organ Company has assumed marvelous 
proportions and has become one of the wonders of 
the modern piano and organ trade. 


T 


HE Schaff Brothers piano, of Chicago, is not man- 
ufactured by Adam Schaaf (notice the difference 


truth when he advertises himself as a piano manu- 
Mr. Adam Schaaf is a piano dealer and not 
Sois Mr. Twichell, of Chicago, 


facturer. 
a piano manufacturer. 


3ryant, of Chicago, a piano dealer and mot a piano 
manufacturer, and when these men advertise them- 
selves as manufacturers in the Chicago daily papers 
they are committing something that decent and hon- 
orable merchants would never resort to and some- 
thing that should make them heartily ashamed of 
themselves. It is a false pretense to state orally or 
in print that you are making or manufacturing pianos 
when such is not the case, and you cannot get away 


from this charge. 

UR esteemed contemporary “ Presto ” was slightly 
0 in error in stating that Mr. E. W. Furbush, of 
the Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, was 
about to accept a position with Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons. Mr. Furbush has allied his destiny with the 
future of the Vose house, and his association with 
Messrs. Vose has had such amicable and mutually 
satisfactory results that there is no possibility of a 
severance of their interests. There is no question 
that any house in the piano trade would be proud to 
enjoy the services of such a‘useful and accomplished 


bines with ability and tact the characteristic of a 
gentleman ; but Mr. Furbush represents Vose & Sons, 
and there is no contemplation of a change, and no 
negotiations of any kind with any firm have taken 


place to alter the present condition. 
ae assortment and selection of fancy veneers of 
all kinds in the enormous stock of veneers at 
the factory of Haines Brothers ensures the produc- 
tion of some of the handsomest upright cases to be 
found this fall in the trade. Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., 
has been devoting much of his time during the past 
spring and surnmer in the accumulation of a select 
stock of the finest veneers for this year’s fall trade 
and the pianos now coming along show the wisdom 
Look out for Haines pianos in hand- 


some fancy wood cases. 
OW that the fall season is all but upon us would 
it not be agood idea for the small dealers, and 
some of the big ones, too, to go over their books, 


of his course. 


particularly the instalment accounts, and see where 
they stand? Again and again we have asked of our 
readers among the minor dealers if they knew the 
exact condition of their assets and liabilities, and we 
ask itagain now at an opportunetime. Everything in- 
dicates that we shall have from a fair to a very excel- 
lent fall trade, and would it not be best for all hands 
to look matters squarely in the face and, taking warn- 
ing from past experiences, inaugurate a new system 
of disposing of goods on monthly payments? Of 
course it would. Start in with a new ledger on Sep- 
tember 1, in which you will keep your new instalment 
accounts alone, and see just how they will run at the 
end of the year. The experiment can’t but pay you, 


and more than likely the results will surprise you. 
INCE general tendency, and a most laudable 
one, in the getting up of piano catalogues is 
toward condensation of matter and the presentation 
of better illustrations, we should like to suggest to 


those who are now preparing their fall issues that 
they omit entirely some of the set forms that have 


the 


little significance and no value. 

For instance, how many pianos has the reader, if 
he be a manufacturer, ever sold to retail customers 
direct from the catalogue? So very few, if any, that 
the space might better be saved in which the manufac- 
turer assures his catalogue readers that they may 
select any one of the various styles of the book, being 
assured that orders by mail will receive prompt at- 
tention, and that the purchasers may be certain of 
securing a piano that looks just like the picture. 
Again, why waste ink and paper on the traditional 
«“ Rules for Preserving a Piano?” 

Wherein lies the use or necessity for directions as 
to «« How to Unpack a Square Piano,” and « How to 
Unpack an Upright Piano” and “ How to Unpack a 
Grand Piano ?” They are not worth catalogue room, 
since they are not necessary once in a thousand sales. 
It is to be supposed that we must endure the oft 
repeated phrases about the “ most skilled workmen,” 
and «the very best materials " and numerous other 
things, because the books are generally compiled or 
concocted by someone in the office who uses pre- 
vious issues to draw from and who takes from 
catalogues of other makers the most striking because 
most commonplace expressions, but we should like 
to see a series of books this fall which should contain 
some original ideas, some plain, graceful English, 
some representations of the wares offered that shall be 
correctly drawn and properly engraved, and we hope 
that those who have books now in work will give 
more serious attention to the matter or employ 
some outside newspaper man who can do the thing 
properly, remembering that the public are all too apt 
to unconsciously rate an article by the standard of its 





traveling representative as Mr. Furbush is, who com- 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow’ Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura: 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., re 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
LY W ENGL mi] LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
sent LEI nee i teaane nee rar cadet sanablinadat 


LIVE PIP NO WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 









































amply repaid by a caref"' investigation, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “ease STREET: 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, Ul, 


WEGMAN & CO: 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


SS STRAUCH BROS., 


SL REEOOOLL Tritt warn cans adit 
MANUFACTURERS 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 404 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


= mars “>; THEVOCALION ORGAN 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
9 | as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT MASON & RISCtF, 


Veneer as MASS. 


” 
Grand Pianos) __ aw vor warsoons SET Oo 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, re ae | Lyon, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 0 Ta 0G 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano | a sch SEND FOR C A ace UE 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale. & as 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, | 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and | fo Wen C 1 








IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. | a. 
taal 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


161, 468,465 on oy doth Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. | 





PSR. & 0 — nanos 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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A GREAT PSYCHOLOGIST. 


, obo hes 


RESIDENT HENRY FACETIOUS MILLER, of 
Company, of Boston, meeting a representative of a 


the Henry F. Miller & Father’s Sons Piano 
large Boston piano house, said in substance: “ Your 
firm is making one great (sic) mistake. Your pianos 
are constantly improving, and you are making them 
better and better with the idea that you can get out 
of but 


graded like families, and once known as belonging to 


your class into a higher grade; pianos are 
a certain grade or family will always prevent them 
The result 
your firm is spending so much money in making a 


from getting into a higher grade. is that 


fir r 
Iner 


piano in the vain hope of getting more, and as 


+) 


they will not get a higher price they will make no 
profit and that is the mistake.” 
Kindness 


tors are among the leading attributes of the Millers, 


and generosity toward their competi- 
as is well known in the Boston trade, and this advice 
is one of those occasions that bring into the light of 
lay the noble and self sacrificing spirit inherent in 
these members of the guild. 

But it also appears in the shape of a disclosure, 
which confirms a general and prevalent opinion cur- 
in the Boston trade. 
it 


rratuitous suggestion and advice are nothing more or 


rent Mr, Miller virtually depre- 


cates improvement in piano construction and his 


than admission that his house has no reason 


ess 


an 


for improving its pianos, on the same ground that 


they cannot be advanced out of their grade into a 


ide, 


gl 
bilf 


At the 


stationary 


cry 


same time it also reveals the cause of the 
condition of the Miller piano in the past 
five years, a period during which nearly every Boston 
made piano has been improved. 

For that reason retail competition with the Millers 
in Boston is difficult ; they have not spent any money 
n the improvement or advancement of the grade of 
their pianos and they can consequently sell for less 
than the 


any other retail establishment in that city. 


Not having any wholesale outlet of consequence, 


they sell at retail for less than their wholesale price, 
and this may, on the other hand, be the cause rather 
than the effect of a poor wholesale trade, for dealers 


cannot sell Miller pianos when the Millers sell them 
in New England at less than the dealer in Chicago or 
St. Louis must pay for the pianos. 

Unconsciously Mr. Miller explains the whole situa- 
tion in his pompous advice to the gentleman whom 
also volunteered to instruct, as it seems, in the 


he 


ii¢ 


mysteries of t 


Miller business without apparently 


ng the value of the admissions he was 


recogvniz 
making. 
It is one of the fundamental defects of the “ great” 

“swollen” 


or 


head that it sees things subjectively 


only. Mr, Miller consequently could not see that he 
was giving his whole scheme “away "in his subjec- 
tive analysis of a competitor's scheme as it appeared 
to him, and yet Mr, Miller is to-day one of the great- 
est psychologists in the Boston piano trade—in his 


own estimation 





CURIOUS LETTERS. 


No Reason for Replying to Them. 





HE following isa copy of letters recently addressed 
T to a large. number of piano manufacturers : 

Herewith please receive copy of a communication 

made to Mr. William Steinway. A perusal of the same will 


show what I desire to receive from you, and I trust that 
you will comply with the request contained therein, couched 
in the most scientific language and with the use of such 
phrases that can be understood by everyone. 

The question is of far greater importance to the piano 
ifidustry than can be explained in the form of a communica- 
tion, and I therefore propose that the secretary of this 
bureau, Mr. C. J. 


two so that verbal explanations may be made 


Osborn, call upon you in the course of a 


a day 
h 
should he not find time to call upon you in the course of 


or 


whi will eventuate in obtaining the desired results. 


two or, three days, please reply per mail, and in any event 
kindly have the data ready for him when he has the pleasure 


to see you. Yours very truly, 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL PROTECTIVE BUREAU. 
* * * 
The Letter to Mr. Steinway. 
New York, August 19, 1891. 
William St ay, Steinway Hall, East Fourteenth Street, New 
York Cit 


ly Dear Str—I attended at the conference yesterday 


to be assessed upon pianos. The conference was of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting character, and from the results ob- 
tained thereat I am convinced that success will be attained 
in the event of the information I desire being supplied im- 
mediately and accurately. 

Your communication was considered very valuable, but 
at the same time it did not contain the information neces- 
sary in the premises. I have now undertaken to obtain a 
statement from every piano manufacturer, each one inde- 
pendent of the other, showing the precise cost of hard- 
ware and all other materials used in the construction of the 
piano, with the exception of the case. In this connection 
it should be remarked that any wood used in the construc- 
tion of the instrument outside of the case or independent 
thereof should be made a separate item. The decision 
I will 
therefore thank you to supply me with the percentages of 


will turn upon the actual value of the case fer se. 


all the articles used, even to the smallest pin, which does 
not consist of materials used in the construction of the 
case, so that I can show that the case fer se is not of the 
greatest value in the manufacture of the instrument. 

I am aware that the question of duty does not affect 
yourself, it does many other manufacturers ; and when we 
consider the fact that from information received, foreign 
manufacturers, both French and English, have commenced 
and propose to continue to flood the American market 
with large quantities of instruments at an exceedingly low 
price, it must be admitted that such importations will have 








with the Board of Appraisers regarding the amount of duty 





a great effect not only upon the manufacture of cheap in- 
struments, but those of a higher grade. 

One of the principal arguments made against the assess- 
ments of the increased duty is that American piano manu- 
facturers have the climate with them. It will be admitted 
generally that such is the case; but at the same time, 
when once instruments are placed upon the market, the 
sale of each one prevents the same of an American in- 
strument, Apart from this 
fact, it is well understood that it is proposed to ship instru- 


and so demoralizes the trade. 


ments from abroad in such form that, packed with other 
merchandise, the freights will amount to nothing and so 
reduce the cost when landed in the United States. 

I will therefore thank you to supply me at the earliest 
possible date with the data requested herein, and that it be 
put in such form that no question can arise as to its cor- 
rectness, and that the importers or their counsel cannot 
say otherwise than that the statistics are truthful, not only 
as to fact, but as to the effect upon the cost of the instru- 
ment. 

I propose to mail a copy of this communication to all the 
manufacturers, with a short communication, requesting 
that they supply me immediately with the matter requested 
herein. 

Trusting you will favor me with an early reply, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


The first of the above two letters is a copy of many 


| in such form that, packed with other merchandise, the 
freights will amount to nothing, and so reduce the 
cost when landed in the United States.” Does Mr. 
Osborn really believe the piano manufacturers of this 
country to be a set of nincompoops, who are not 
| aware of the fact that a piano cannot be smuggled 
| into this country ; cannot be hidden away among 
| other merchandise? We must dismiss this stuff as 
unworthy of further notice. 
| Thus far no piano manufacturers have taken any 
| steps to interfere with the present high duty on for- 
eign pianos to drive it still higher. The McKinley 
law seems to suit all those who like it and the free 
traders or rather the fair traders among piano manu- 
facturers certainly do not desire any higher duty. 

Reciprocity treaties are pending with several coun- 
tries and we know that certain firms are making 
efforts to have pianos and organs included among 
favored articles, so as to be able to export them to 
the countries with which we are about to arrange 
reciprocity. Under the circumstances it would be a 
good idea, a practical idea, and a very common sense 
idea to let well enough alone. 

As Mr. Osborn is associated with a statistical bu- 
reau, will he kindly furnish us with the number of 
pianos imported into this country during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891? 

The statistics can be had by him for the asking. 

After he has done so we will absolve 
from any further criticism upon his absurd correspon- 
dence with the piano trade, and we believe he will 
also then drop this subject. 

If you please, Mr. Osborn, give us the number of 
pianos imported into the United States from July 1, 


1890, to June 30, 1891. 

HE Lindeman & Sons Piano Company have just 
T effected an arrangement with Smith & Nixon, 
giving that firm the sale and control of the Lindeman 
& Sons piano for the large territory operated by the 
Cincinnati firm and its branches. With this instru- 
ment the line of pianos sold by Smith & Nixon is 
made more complete and the opportunities for 
additional trade are largely increased. 


ourselves 

















HE Brown & Simpson Company are still enjoying 
7 an increase of business which becomes heavier 
each week. The pianos are giving very great satis- 
faction wherever used, and it is advisable for their 
representatives to give their stock a thorough over- 
hauling and place their orders ahead for next month, 





letters recently mailed to piano manufacturers, who are 
requested to mail to a sfatistical bureau the cost price 
of the construction of their instruments. We have 
no idea as to the number of piano manufacturers 
who have conformed with a request to place on rec- 
ord this most important part of their business. 

But the writer of the above communications also 


makes statements that need immediate correction, 
and as, on the strength of these statements, replies | 
are to be cajoled from the manufacturers, it might be 
well to say that the premises are misleading and, in 
short, false. 

If the American Statistical Protective 
be kind enough to look up the statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department it will find how ridiculously stupid 
its letter to Mr. Steinway must read. 

No “French and English piano manufacturers are 
proposing to flood (!) the American market ;” not a 
bit of it. A few French pianos are imported by the 
Louis Grunewald Company, of New Orleans, because 
certain inhabitants of French descent in that town 
insist upon having only Parisian articles in their 
households. If the Grunewald Company refuses to 
furnish pianos to these chauvinists they will import 
them directly themselves, no matter how high the 
duty may be. The number of these pianos importéd 
this year was 40 so far, we believe. Such is the flood 
of French pianos ! 

There are no English pianos imported into the 
United States. During a dozen years, in which we 
have visited nearly every piano wareroom between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, we have not seen one 
English piano, except some old heirloom taken in 
Not ome English | 


Bureau will 





exchange for a home made piano. 
piano! Such is the “flood” of English pianos! 

We wonder who made such an ass of Mr. Osborn 
as to tell him to put himself down in writing to the | 


effect that ‘it is proposed to ship pianos from abroad 


and after that as far ahead as possible, because Brown 
& Simpson pianos will undoubtedly be hard to get 
this fall when everything is in full swing. 
T the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Sterling Company, which occurred Saturday, 
August 22, at Derby, Conn., R. W. Blake was re-elect- 
ed president, J. R. Mason secretary and treasurer, 
and Chas. Hubbell superintendent. Reports of busi- 
ness done the past year made a very good showing. 
The business is unusually good for this time of year, 
and in order to meet present demands for Sterling 
goods the company is running overtime in some of 


the departments. 

HE third $4,000 of the $20,000 subscribed by Mr, 
T William Steinway to the Chicago world’s fair 
Fund, called for the first of September, was mailed 
with that gentleman's usual promptness to the fair 
authorities at Chicago last Friday. Notwithstanding 
the enormous labors incumbent upon Mr. Steinway 
in the performance of his multifarious private and 
public duties he still finds time for the performance 


'of acts of philanthropy and of charity that would 


surprise the world if it knew of them. 


R. O. C. KLOCK, of Muskegon, Mich., until lately 
with the Chase Brothers Piano Company, has 
engaged with the Braumuller Company, of this city, 
to represent them on the road, principally through- 
out the West. Mr. Klock has had a number of years’ 
experience in the business and enjoys a wide and va- 
ried acquaintance among Western dealers, and with 
such a piano as the Braumuller to handle he is as- 
sured of every reasonable success. He started from 


New York last night to make a short run through 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
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24c rms. 
Brief Sketch of the Genealogy 


OF 


THE PIANO 


clavichord was an 





oblong c placed upon a stand or 
legs, and somewhat similar, shape, to the square 
pianoforte, which was modelled after it in that respect, 
and inthe disposition of the strings: but there ended all 
resemblance 


Each 


in 


between 


key 


the two instruments. 


was balanced upon a_ wire and 


pin, 


AND OF ITS DEVELOPMENT prevented from rattling against its neighbor by a slip 
sate of whalebone projecting from it and sheathed in a 

‘ groove in the back of the case. The strings, of finely 

JAMES W. VOSE. drawn wire, were vibrated by small ‘ tangents,” each 


about one inch in height and placed vertically upon the 
Before entering fairly upon the brief historical sketch | key, at such a point as to insure its rising to its proper 
which it is possible to give of the pianoforte within the | string and pressing it upward when the key was put down. 
compass of this shall 


of the principal stringed instruments from which it has 


Toward the end of the 15th century, musicians observ- 
of certain the 
clavichord and conscious that perfection was still in the 


article, we make a hurried review 
ant defects inherent in construction of the 


descended in a more or less direct line, and of which, through 


a long series of essays, modifications and improvements, it | future, set about experimenting with the long, obsolete jack 


has come to be the culminating point of perfection. and quill system of mechanism (tried and found wanting 


“Music hath charms,” etc.; but can anyone say to in the mediaeval clavicytherium), and introduced it anew, 
whom the world is indebted for the discovery of this| but with many improvements, in two rival instruments, 
enchanting art, or tell of the origin of the principal differing in shape, but substantially the same in point of 


The 


jack was a slender piece of wood (generally pear), armed 


musical instruments? The harp, and the lyre (regarded by | internal construction,—the Virginal and the Spinet. 


some writers as a modification of the harp), assuredly the 


simplest in form, in their first stages, were probably also | at the upper end with a cutting of crow-quill (affixed to a 


minute bristle or spring), and wedged into the further end 
of the key. 


jack was forced upward, the quill twitched the string and, 


the earliest devices invented by man for the production of 
melodious sound; yet the names and personal histories of By the stroke of the finger on the key, the 
their inventors, if ever recorded, have disappeared from the 
annals of mankind and are lost in the night of ages. This 
much we do know, however, that the fundamental principle, 


not only of the lyre, the harp, and their numerous host 


being elastic, passed above it and there remained until the 
key was liberated, upon which jack and quill dropped, and 
a small piece of cloth on the top of the former damped 
of congeners but of all stringed instruments down to the | the string. 

Both instruments were long popular in court circles 
the fell into 
disuse early in the 18th century; and the spinet survived 
The Harpsichord, in tact but a 


pianoforte, has ever been the same, and consists in the 


stretching of strings in order to render them sonorous. and in polite society generally; virginal 


The strings of the lyre were made of catgut, and the usual 
it by at least 50 years. 


them was, in Egypt, with the hand; in 
large spinet and of the same period as the latter, differed 


mode of sounding 


Greece and Rome, with a _plectrum, which seems to 

have been a piece of ivory, polished wood or metal, in the from it materially, however, in having two strings to each 
form of a quill; and sometimes the lower joint of a| note | in its earlier stages), and the keyboard at the broad 
goat’s foot was employed Any attempt at a minute /end, with the strings disposed perpendicularly to the keys 
search into the forms, construction and names of|in the manner of our grand pianofortes. The Germans 
the endless variety of stringed instruments that were in| gave it the name of Flugel (a wing). The action of the 
use among the nations of antiquity, besides being impossible | harpsichord remained substantially the same asin the older 


That | jack and quill instruments in spite of repeated experiments 


work has been done, by learned inquirers and with but scanty 


in this place, could lead to no satisfactory result. 


in the fruitless search for a means of producing soft or 





loud effects at will. It was materially improved by the| 


fruit, owing to the tangle of fables and traditions by which 
famous Ruckers family of Antwerp, who joined to the two 


every partic ular of the subject is obscured. Chief among 
strings, tuned in unison, a third an octave higher, and sus- | 
ceptible of being entoned either separately or in conjunc- | 
tion with the others; added a second keyboard to facili-| 


tate the shifting of the action here implied, and increased | 


the medieval stringed instruments, were the Psaltery, the 
Citole. The early Christian Psaltery 
on the 


Dulcimer and the 


was of two forms square, the other triangular, 
former having ten vertical strings, with its sonorous body 
the compass to four complete octaves (C to C). 

The Ruckers school was transferred to England about | 
1700 by Tabel, a Fleming, Shudi 


| Kirkman, and their successors, brought the instrument to 


(variously described as being of wood or brass) placed at the | 


top, and both being played with the fingers or with 
plectra. In a painting by Filipino Lippi (15th century whose pupils, and 


is represented a lyre of the form described by Mechaelis 


Praetorius (17th century) as festa di pforco (pig’s head),| the highest possible perfection in the direction of power 
a coarse nomentclature suggested to the Italians by the, and majesty of tone. 


the | The name of the genius who invented and produced 


shape of the instrument, and faithfully rendered by 
| the pianoforte, might have been consigned to oblivion but 


German, (Schwetnskopf.) The psaltery, particularly in this 
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first to make pianos, and appears to have begun as a pirate. 
He had made two unsucessful attempts at producing an 
instrument acceptable to Sebastian Bach: ‘‘Trebles too 
light; touch too heavy”; and when he at last succeeded, 
Mr. Hipkins affirms that it was with Cristofori’s piano- 
forte adopted without further alteration than the compass 
and color of the keys. John Andrew Stein, of Augs- 
burg, a pupil of Silbermann’s, materially increased the 
popularity of the new instrument by the brilliant and 
silvery tone of his pianos, and their perfection of action 
and touch, in which latter respect Mozart pronounced 
them superior to all others. 

Most writers on the history of the piano agree in 
attributing to Father Wood an English monk at Rome the 
introduction into England of the first piano ever seen in 
that couutry (about 1730): of course it was of the shape 
of its prototype and immediate predecessor, the harpsichord, 
—like the modern grands, and was made by the worthy monk 


himself. Plenius the harpsichord maker attempted to 
copy it, but without success. John Zumpé, a German 


harpsichord maker, settled in London, and won fame and 
fortune at the manufacture of small square pianos, of ex- 
cellent tone and touch, and sold at a very moderate price. 
‘‘There was scarcely a house in the kingdom but was 
supplied with the Zumpé pianofortes; and the demand for 
them in France was nearly as great as in England.” 
Pohlman, another German of the same period, made 
pianos of similar style but inferior tone, and amassed 
wealth by selling them to persons of more modest means 


than the patrons of Zumpé. The first appearance of 
a pianoforte in an orchestra in London was at Covent 


Garden on the night of May 16, 1767, and the event was 
announced on the play-bill as follows: ‘‘After the first act 
of the piece, Miss Brickler will sing a favorite air from 
Fudith, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin on a new instrument 
called Piano-Forte.” The first introduction of Clarinets 
at the opera in Paris had been similarly heraldec, many 
generations before. The ingenuity of Mason, the English 
poet, effected ( about 1760) a marked improvement in the 
action of the pianoforte by detaching the mallet entirely 
from the keys, giving them only a momentary connection, 
and thereby adding the justness and delicacy of tone. In 
1777, Robert Stodart, tounder of the firm so long and well 
known by his name, took out a patent for “his new inven- 
ted sort of instrument, or of grand forte piano, with an 
octave swell, and to produce various fine tones, together 
or separate, at the option of the performer,” probably a 
combination of the harpsichord and grand piano. The so- 
called ‘‘old English direct, or common, action” for the 
grand pianoforte is said to have been the joint contrivance 
of John Broadwood, the Stodart here mentioned, and 
Backers, a German. 

The three standard forms of piano at the present 
time are called respectively the grand, the square, and the 
Down to the middle of the last all 


upright. century 


pianos were made in the form of the harpsichord, called 
by the Germans Flugel (wing), the name by which they 
designate the grand piano of our days. 


last form, was the prototype of the spinet and harpsichord. for the minute description of the invention written by the Square pianos originated (about 1755) with John 
The dulcimer,(German hackbrett, a butcher’s choppingboard, | learned Marquis Scipione Maffei, and published in the | Zumpé already mentioned. After Zumpé retired a host of 
from the resemblance), which might with propriety, be | Gfornale De’ Letteratié D’ Italia, with an illustration of| imitators continued his popular little model, but with 
called a larger lyre, differed essentially, however, from the|the action of the new instrument ( Venice, 1711). In| scarcely any change; until John Broadwood virtually recon- 
instruments of the lyre tribe, in that tbe sounds in| Maffei’s paper we are informed that Bartolommeo Cristo- | structed it, by transferring the wrest-plank from the right 
the latter were produced by plectra or by the fingers, | fori of Padua, salaried harpsichordist to the Serene Prince| hand side (as in the clavichord, the progenitor of the 
whereas, in the dulcimer (laid flat upon a table), the|of Tuscany had already made three instruments of the| square piano) to the back of the case, an innovation 
strings were set in vibration by hammers held in the | usual size of other harpsichords in which ‘‘ the production | universally adopted after his patent, which was taken out 


player’s hands. of greater or less sound depends on the degree of power 


n 1783. In the best instruments, down to that time, there 


The hammers, which marked the first decided step | with which the player presses on the keys, by regulating | were but two strings to each note and, instead of pedals, two 
toward the yet far-distant pianoforte. embodied a still! which, not only the piano and forte are heard but also the| iron springs, at the left-hand end of the case, served to 
more important characteristic of that instrument, in that| graduations and diversity of power, as in a violoncello.” | raise the damper. In the Broadwood patent just referred to 
the head of each hammer had, on opposite sides, a The first one of the instruments here described was| were first found the damper and piano pedals since 
covering of soft and hard leather for the fiano (soft), and| brought out in 1709. It should here be remarked that | universally used, although at first in grand pianos only. 
forte (loud) effects,—the interpretation of the very Italian | France claimed the honor of the invention for one Marius, | Three years later John Gieb effected a valuable improve- 
words which were afterward combined in the onomatopeic|a musical instrument maker of Paris, who in 1716, had| ment in the piano, by the invention of a hopper with two 
name of Bartolommeo Cristofori’s divine invention. submitted for examination to the Royal Academy of| separate escapements, one of which, the grasshopper, has 

Keyboard; hammer-action; these two words embody | Sciences four Clavecius a Maillets (hammer harpsi.| been embodied in the square, down toour times. Zumpé’s 


to the consideration of| chords ), of which instruments, however, no further official 


instruments of The 
first stringed instrument with a keyboard appears to have 


We 


supplied 


the desideratum. now come 


with one these elements. mention has been made since that time; and Germany, 


also, produced a claimant in the person of Gottlieb Schréter, 
t 


been the Clavicytherium (c/avés, key), or keyed cithara,|an organist and doctor of music, who, in his seventeenth 


composed of an oblong box, with catgut strings which/ year, presented at the Court of Saxony a model of a piano- 
were vibrated by quill or other similar plectra or jacks, | forte of very simple construction. Bartolommeo Cristofori, 


an eminent harpsichord maker, born at Padua in 1651, | t 


service of the Duke 


rudely fastened to the ends of the keys. Nothing further 


is known of its mechanism, absolutely nothing of the date, | went to Florence in 1710 to enter the 


place or author of the invention;—if indeed, invention| of Tuscany, as before stated. Cristofori’s action, as des- 

it were A keyboard had been applied to organs early in| cribed by Maffei, shows the principle of hammer escape-| t 
the middle ages, whether an original invention that had| ment, though incomplete, as no means of checking the|s 
started forth complete from the brain of one medieval | hammer, in its rebound after it struck the string, had been | 
musician, or as the result of successive contrivances to| provided. 
meet the requirements of many, we have no means of Two of his instruments, now in Florence, and dated | 
determining. But, in either case, may not the keyboard | respectively 1720 and 1726, present a much improved |s 
of the so-called clavicytherium have been simply the! mechanism, with thicker strings and greater strength of| 
adaptation to a stringed instrument of an improvement | framing, which the inventor’s experience of his first in- 


already applied to a wind instrument, and not the embodi-;|strument had shown him to be necessitated by even his | 


every maker has a special mechanism of his own. 


the Vienna, or German action. 


square, as reconstructed by Broadwood, was the original 
type of the modern instrument of that form. 


The old English action, as heretofore seen, was 
he invention of Americus Backers, aided by John Broadwood 


and Robert Stodart, which latter inaugurated it, however, in 
his grand pianoforte, he having been the first to designate 


hat form of instrument with the term grand. 
Stodart’s grands were successful, yet the ingenious 


artist John Broadwood, never satisfied short of perfection, 


ook up the grand pianoforte and improved it in every 
ense from the point at which Backers left it. 


In the piano action, manufacturers have found 


unlimited scope for exercise of their ingenuity, and almost 


“Two 


ystems,” says the eminent pianist Thalberg, ‘prevailed 


during the first years of this century, with regard to the 
grand piano: the English, or common, grand action, and 


The former gave a more 


ment of an original creation? The next stringed instru-| light hammers. To Cristofori we are indebted not only| powerful blow, and produced a finer and fuller tone, while - 
ment with a keyboard was the Clavichord, an Italian| for the power of playing fzano and forte but for the infinite 'the lightness of touch of the latter action afforded greater 
invention, imitated and improved by the Germans, and| xwances or variations of tone, which constitute the chief | facilities of expression, and was for that reason adopted 
referred by some writers to the beginning of the 1l4th/charm of the instrument. After his death his discoveries,| by most of the eminent pianists of the time. Nor is 

than | treated with neglect or indifference by his fellow- country-| this to be wondered at when we consider the immense 


century, but regarding whose history farther back 
1404, the truth is that we are quite in the dark. 


The | men were followed up in Germany. Silbermann was the | 


importance of 


the piano action in bringing out the 
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elements of expression which are peculiar to the instrument. 
It is therefore self-evident that that part of the piano 
which continues the action of the fingers, and completes 
the connection between the mind of the player and the 
strings of the instrument, should have a delicacy and a 
power as near as possible to those of the hand of the 
player.” A perfect key mechanism is also an important 
desideratum, in order that the piano, as the learned Dr. 
Lardner says, may participate to a certain extent in that 
sensibility of touch which is observable in the harp and 
which is the consequence of the fingers acting immediately 
on the string in that instrument, without the intervention 


of any other mechanism. 





These considerations recall the masterpiece of the em- | 


inent mechanician and inventor, Sebastian Erard, his 


famous double escapement or ‘‘ repeating” action, 
embodied in the 
English and Vienna actions, 


tirely novel and of his own invention: an admirable mech- 


same instrument 


besides some features en- 
anism which renders possible, not only the utmost desirable 


force or delicacy of stroke but the almost 
reproduction of a note, by means of a contrivance to hold 
the hammer, after the impact, at a convenient height to 
permit the immediate reengagement of the hopper under 
the hammer. This action was invented in 1821 and patented 
in England the same year. has survived three-quarters of 
a century, and with several improvements 
is known in this country and 


the first 


by Erard or his sucessors 
the 


to naturalize the grand pianoforte in France; 


in England as ‘*Erard action.” Erard was 


not, however 
with his earliest productions copied trom English models, 
lumbering instruments with escapements, the slow hammer 


and lever action in which was distasteful 


pianists, accustomed to small instruments and a light 


touch, but with an entirely new style, constructed on the 


lines of the prevailing taste as to dimensions, ease of 


touch, etc., and patented in 1808. 

Just thirty years later, touch was carried to a still 
higher degree of perfection in the ingenious ‘‘ repeating 
and tremolo” action, invented by John Hopkinson. 

In this patent was included Erard’s up-bearing to the 


which | 
the best elements of the 


instantaneous | 


some of these | 


to the Parisian | 


predilection, and of which we may say in the words of 


Ben Johnson: 
“He learned it well, and for it served his time, 


A prentiship which few do now adayes 


Indeed, he learned it so quickly, that five years later | 


we him called to a Boston piano factory, where he 
athered skill and expe::cnce in all departments for which 


3ut his ambition must be un- 


see 
og 
> 


his trade best befitted hiim. 


confined, subordinate pcsitions he could tolerate only as | 
| who 


a means; no sooner was the end attained (1846), than he 
launched forth on his own account in piano key making 
one of the special branches in which he had attained con- 
siderable proficiency, and a branch of no little importance, 
as a connecting link between the mechanical and artistic 
phases of the calling which he had by this time resolved 
make It added, that the at- 


tention of judges was soon attracted by the excellence of 


to his own. should here be 


his keys, which were sought by those manufacturers who 
best knew the worth of refined workmanship and the im- 


portance of sterling materials. He was successful, 


but he was not contented. 
wanted to make pianos. 
calls at piano factories, what he there saw and heard, the 
very atmosphere which he breathed ;—these, all these con- 
firmed and fortified day by day the impression that had 
that Boston 


piano shop of yore, namely that piano making would one 


come to him when he was a workman in 


day figure among the great industries of this country, and | 
that the sooner he set about making pianos the better for | 
| ceived a high school education in his native city, and, in 


| 1869, 


himself. Five years of success enabled him to give pith 
and force to his impressions, mature his plans, and realize 
his long cherished project. 
1851,he entered for the first time his own piano shop, and 
set to work with the ardor of a man determined to win. 
Before the end of that year his first piano was completed. 
sure, no less so than any 
at that time of day. 


Completed, but imperfect, to be 


in the land Im- 


other manufactured 
peif.ct, yet a beginning, an earnest beginning of a some- 
thing looked for in the time still to come. But in as much as 


America in those times, had to send abroad for her pianos, 


| many serious impediments to the extensive importation of 


wrest-plank bridge, by means of agrafes, thanks to which the | 


stroke of the hammer forced the string < 
not away from it, to the detriment of the tone, as was the case 


with the down-bearing. The upright, essentially the most 


ainst the nut, and | 


mordern of the three standard forms of A‘ano, has now | 


gained a preeminence that it is likely to maintain as the} 


piano of the household, by reason of its elegance of ex- 
terior, inexhaustible resourses of tone, retentiveness, cheap- 
The ot the first 
upright to of persons: 
Hawkins, Southwell, Loud, Wornum and some others, but 


ness, and space-saving size. invention 


has been ascribed a number 
most writers concur in awarding the distinction to Haw- 
kins, who was the first to make a piano with the strings 
decending to the floor ( 1800) 

The so-called French action was an invention of Wor- 
num’s, afterward introduced into Paris by Pleyel, and Pape, 
and thence adopted in Germany and this country. 

The system of overstringing, commonly ascribed to 
Pape, is now in general use for grand and upright pianos. 

The idea of using iron as an essential to the structure 
of pianos, although perhaps first conceived by Hawkins, 
was later practically applied, in a system for compensation, 
by Allen & Thom, and after them felicitously introduced 
in a framing for resistance, by Stodart, who purchased 
Allen & Thom’s patent. 

But the simple and philosophical innovation of a com- 
casting, 


plete iron frame in one introduced and perfected 


in this country, with such admirable results in 


rection of 
the independent constsuction of the American pianoforte. 


resistance, solidity, and tone, has established 


the di- | 
| trium 


| 


In this rapid sketch of the genealogy of the pianoforte, | 


it has not been the intention of the writer to enter upon | 


the domain of personal histories, but briefly to record 
what of greatest importance has been done to carry the in- 
strument in general through successive stages of evolution, 
and how one of the laborers in the field has contributed to 
the present high state of perfection of the American piano- 
forte in particular. The writer, in justice to himself and 
in extenuation of the imperfect performance of his task, 
would say that he came to it as one comes to a strange 
land where he has everything to learn, and in justice to 
the authors, from whose storehouses of knowledge his ig- 
norance mode it necessary to draw, he begs humbly and 
gratefully to acknowledge his indebtedness. 

The laborer is 

James W. Vose, founder and president of the Vose 
& Sons Piano Co., of Boston, Mass., and maker of the 
piano so well known for little short of half a century by 
He was born on the 21st. day of October, 
little suburb of Boston, 


the name of Vose. 


1818, at Milton, and 


a pretty 


distinguished as the scene of the birth and life-work of 


Benjamin Crehore, builder-of the first American piano. 
That instrument, the foundation stone of the proud edifice 
of the American piano industry (built in part by the 
subject of these remarks), came forth complete from the 
hands of Crehore in 1798. Young Vose completed his 
primary education at the public schools, and graduated 
with honors from the Milton academy, in 1834; and the 
same year he began cabinet making, the trade of his early 


| nation 


| instruments, 








The 


moisture of the atmosphere, during the passage across the 


the foreign made instruments soon became apparent. 


ocean, so acted upon the wood and wire as often materially 
to impair, when not utterly destroy, the tone; and when 
that danger was avoided, another still remained,— more 
in the construction of the 
to 


stand the ever-varying conditions of the American climates, 


serious because more constant, - 


which was observed be unsuited to with- 
though entirely conformable to the more equable- climate, 
of Europe. Lastly, the trouble and cost of transportation 
in a sparsely-settled country, and of effecting the frequent 
repairs rendered necessary by the causes alluded to. 
a 


The piano under such circumstances was luxury 


indeed. For all these reasons, the manufacture of pianos 
was begun in America. 


limited to copying the European models, with due attention, 


The early attempts were mainly 


however, to climatic requirements; but American inventive 
genius was soon called into play; ideas in the right direction, 
conceived, and neglected or abondened, in Europe, were 
here taken up and developed; native ingenuity, coupled 
with observation and perserverance, brought experience; 
improvement followed improvement; and the achievement 
of the American piano seemed to be really attainable at 
no far distant day. 

So there was a task to be performed; 
labor —arduous. skilful, labor,— that 
labor which, encouraged by hope and prosecuted with de- 


a task involving 
intelligent sort of 
termination and persistence, leads to ultimate success and 
ph. What 
achieved in the creation of the American piano it were 
it, 
not only in the land ot its origin, but in every civilized 
of the 
supplier, is to-day our customer, buying instruments she 


success has been won, what triumphs 


idle here to repeat. The instrument itself proclaims 


world. Europe herself, but yesterday our 
sold before, and buying them of us in America, because 
ours unite excellence, as musical instruments, elegance of 
form, as articles of interior decoration, solidity of construc- 
tion, and adaptablity to all climates. 

Mr. Vose’s competitors were, 
the 


There was competition. 
with very few exceptious, his own contemporaries,- 
the very guild, so to speak, of which he himself formed 
a part, and whose united forces were concentrated upon 
-the 
piano industry in the United States. The 
The new industry was established: 
of but 


source of national pride; for, after her constitntion, 


one common end and desideratum, - creation of a 


end, in course 


of time, was attained. 


not alone the realization an industrial success a 


new 
that of which this nation has most reason to be proud is, 


assuredly, her industries. The first victory once achieved, 


these men carried their ambition farther and_ higher. 


Perfection, confidently looked forward to as attainable, was 
unremittingly pursued. The struggle was continued, but 
for a double prize: it was a struggle for common 


Some fell early by 


now 
perfection and individual superiority. 
the way, others withdrew, and new contestants have come 
to take their places; but Mr. Vose remains, sole survivor 
( we believe ) of the ‘‘ foundation members” of the ancient 
guild. 
uniform success. 


His experience, however, has not been one of 
His path, uphill indeed, for such are 


| ous 


He was making keys, and he | 


His own occupation, his frequent 


| well 


One morning in the spring of 





}education in his native city, and afterward studied 
| ) 


247 


| most paths that lead to fortune,—was often beset with 


difficulties and obstructions; but patience and perseverance 
enabled him to overcome or remove them, and ultimately 
It 


may here be observed, that, in order to devote his attention 


reach the eminence, where advancement is easy work. 


exclusively to his piano interests, Mr. Vose in 1855, sold out 
the key business, the proceeds of which went to swell the 
The Vose 
sympathies of judges and of those 
honest 
at a price in relation to its merit, not to 


the capital already invested in the former. 


piano won early the 


best know the value of a truly good and 


instrument, sold 
purchased praise. Mr. Vose is no less active and industri- 


now than in earlier times; daily he makes his rounds 


through the factory; he is incessantly occupied in experi- 
ments; new principles, as they come up, are carefully 
studied, and, if found undoubtedly good, adopted. He has 
just now completed a new scale, to be brought out in the 
future. 


near 3e who may the superintendent, he still is 


manager supreme. Patient and pains-taking, he oversees 
the progress of work in hand, and insists upon the utmost 
care and vigilance on the part of those whose duty it is 
the of finished 


the factory, must render a 


to make final inspection instruments. 


Each piano, vetore leaving 


articulated sound, with every excellence of tone 


| — power, purity, fullness, sympathy, and uniformity; for 


he likes an instrument which assists the musician and 


}serves for a long time. 


Irving B. Vose, son of the founder of the company, 
was born in Boston, on the 13th of May, 1850. He re- 
entered his father’s factory. He familarized him- 
self with the constructive details of every department; 
and, took charge of 


the factory warerooms, where his mercantile bent found 


on completing his apprenticeship, 


a more genial occupation in selling than in manufacturing. 
Willard A. Vose, second son of Mr. James W. Vose, 


}and treasurer of the company since its incorporation, in 


1889, was born in Boston, on the 20th day of November, 
1851. His father, observant of a peculiar trend of intellect 
in the lad, encouraged the latter by allowing him, on the 
completion of his early studies, to follow his own bent in 
the selection of the branches to be specially studied by 
The choice afterward 
have been in harmony with the career for which young 


him at college. was discovered to 


Vose was by nature fitted. In pursuance however, of the 
precedent which had been established in the case of his 
elder brother, the desirability of a factory experience was 
agreed upon, on the ground that a member of a firm of 
piano makers would always, by a practical initiation in the 
constructive details of the business, be the better prepared 
for the successful management of the department of which 
In each succes- 
sive mechanical branch he gave proof of the instincts of a 


he should definitively assume the direction. 


consummate craftsman, and, when his apprenticeship ended, 
was appointed general superintendent of the factory. This 
responsible post he filled with no ordinary tact and ability, 
until 1874, in which year he found in the administration 
of the finances, the vocation for which he was by nature 
fitted. : 

Julien 
born in Boston 


W. Vose, third son of Mr. James W. Vose, was 
the 5th of October, 1860. He studied 
grammer at the high school, and in 1882 graduated, with 
In the 


With a natural 


on 


honors, at the Institute of Technology of that city. 
same year he entered his father’s factory. 
inclination and aptitude for the study of mechanics, his 
progress through the several departments was rapid, and 
the practical experience thus acquired, coupled with and 
fortified by the store of theoretical knowledge which he 
had accumulated in a systematic course of reading, fitted 
him in an eminent degree for the position of superinten- 
dent of the works, to which he was appointed, in 1889, and 
which he still continues to fill with enlightment and dis- 
tinction. 

Everett W. Furbush, manager of the 
department of the Vose & Sons, Piano Co., was 


wholesale 
born in 
Boston, on the Ist of February, 1855. He received his first 
those 
learning which constitute a complete com- 


branches of 


mercial course. He had early given signs of a natural 
turn for merchantile pursuits, which was afterward devel- 
oped under the solicitous training of his father, a promi- 
nent piano dealer of Portland, Me. 
the 
father, whose interests he represented in three of the New 


States, 


His first entrance upon 
active scenes of life was as travelling salesman for his 


England with the Vose piano. Thanks to this 


last circumstance, coupled with his characteristic business 
abilities, he was, on being installed in his present position, 
at once found to be the right man in the right place. How 
far this is true may best be told by the results due to his 


management of the wholesale department of the Vose & Sons 


| Piano Co., not by his friends the dealers and other members 


of the trade: friendship and respect may be charged with 
partiality in the measure of their warmth and intensity. 


The Vose factory, already among the largest and best 
equipped in America, having an aggregate floorage of 129,000 
square feet, and a total area of 138,000 square feet under plant, 
is now receiving notable additions, which will enable the 
Vose & Sons Piano Co. to increase their capacity to about 


| 4000 annually. 
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The Latest Chicago Change. 


MONG the changes in the piano business during 
A the year 1891, one of the most important to be 
placed on record is the transfer of the representation 
of the Vose piano in Chicago to the firm of Steger 
& Co. 

In a cursory manner references have been made to 
this change, but the full import of it is understood 
only when we reflect that Messrs. Steger & Co. repre- 
sent to-day one of the strongest forces in the retail 
piano trade in the city of Chicago. 
now are in one of the largest and most magnificent 
warerooms in the West, inspired with confidence in 
the future of their business, amply provided with 
capital sufficient to conduct their affairs with freedom 
and independence, the house of Steger & Co. is des- 
tined to become one of the leading factors in the 
piano trade of the West. 

The Vose piano, in justice to it, it must be said, has 
never had such a representation in the city of Chi 
cago as the merits and possibilities of the instrument 
called for. Although the former agent in the city of 
Chicago sold a great many Vose pianos, the name 
having become familiar to thousands of musical peo- 
ple in the West, yet the character of his business and 
the nature of his transactions were molded in a nar- 
row channel of trade which tended to make of the 
instruments he sold mere articles of barter. 

Under the management of Steger & Co. the Vose 
piano will be handled under an enlarged and broad- 
ened scope, and the musical attributes of the instru- 
ment will be as forcibly brought to the attention of 
the purchasing public as those of any other instru- 
ment sold in Chicago. 

Mr. Steger, with the characteristics of a man of 


careful judgment and business training, after making | 


his arrangements in reference to the Vose pianos, 
visited Boston last week and inspected the new scales 
and the new styles of the instruments in the Vose 
factory. This enormous factory, the new addition to 
which will be completed now in a short time, im- 
pressed Mr. Steger as one of the foremost piano 
manufacturing institutions of the country, and the 
system of manufacturing is such that he is more than 
ever fortified in his belief that he has added to his 
line of instruments one of the best constructed 
pianos in the market. 

Says Mr. Steger: “There is no doubt that any 
piano man going through the factory of the Vose & 
Sons Piano Company must come to the conclusion 
that these instruments can be warranted with the 
most absolute confidence as thoroughly constructed 
instruments, that are reliable and durable to a de- 
gree seldom found in pianos.” 

Steger & Co. will in the course of a few days receive 
their first large invoices of Vose pianos, several car- 
loads of the same being en route to Chicago at 
present. They will be arrayed under the best auspices 
in the new warerooms of the firm, and for the first 
time be placed upon an equality with other renowned 
pianos sold in the great Western city. 

If in the past we have heard of the sale of a large 
number of Vose pianos in Chicago, we will in the 
future hear the same thing with the additional knowl- 
edge that their sales will increase together with an 
increase of reputation that will be beneficial to the 
Vose piano in all sections of the country. 





STENCIL QUESTIONS. 


HERE are many reasons to believe that the sten- 
T cil agitation has now resulted in the establish- | 
ment of at least one fixed principle, and that is, the 
dealers’ determination to get at the facts in each | 
questionable case through the one and only reliable | 


medium—THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ing: 


Arnens, Ga., August 20, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Who are ‘‘ Christie & Son, New York?” 
name board of a piano here and am anxious to know if they are manufac- 
Yours, Hore-Hare Music House, 

Per H. 


A new Christie & Son piano isa fraud. The firm 
went out of existence over five years ago. Mr. Chris- 


I notice the above on the 


turing. 


tie, Sr., is one of the members of the Colby Piano | 


Editors Musical Courier: 


Housed as they | 


Hence the follow- | 
| 
instrument—“ an improvement on anything the world 


Company, Erie, Pa.; but a new Christie & Son piano 


| is a fraud. 4 e 


Apo._o, Pa., August 3, 1891. 


Will you please inform me whether there is a Gilbert & Co. piano made 


at Boston or not, &c.? Yours, W. J. Benjamin. 


Gilbert & Co, is a regular registered trade mark, the 
property of the New England Piano Company, Bos- 
ton. By addressing Gilbert & Co., piano manufactur- 
ers, Boston, you will receive full information. 

* k * 
Canton, Ohio, August 17, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

What can you say about the Lehr & Co. Organ Company ; also Ph. J. 
Lawrence, Easton, Pa.; also Marchal & Smith, New York? 

Are they all bona fide manufacturers? Very truly yours, 

Mark THomson. 
Marchal & Smith, of New York, are conscien- 
it is correct and 


No. 
tious stencilers, who 
proper to sell pianos and organs with a false pretense 
on their name board. We are conscientiously op- 
posed to such a racket, but as American citizens who 
agree to disagree we have no personal feeling in the 
matter and must let Deacon Smith settle the question 
on the other side of Jordan as long as he refuses to 
follow our well meant advice by giving up stenciling. 

The two firms in Easton we are not acquainted 
with and cannot find them after looking through our 
advertising columns. We believe both are making 
organs, and we also believe that some business rela- 
tions exist among them, the nature of which we are 


believe that 


ignorant of. 
Fact River, August 28, 1891. 
Editors Musical ( 
Will you kindly inform me through the columns of your paper if the 
and “ Moris & Fletcher” pianos are stencil or not. 
LECLERC. 


urier 


“Smith American’ 
Very truly yours, ERNEST 

The “Smith American” piano is strictly legitimate. 
There is Fletcher, but a Norris & 


Fletcher, Boston, piano, also strictly legitimate. 


no Moris & 








UNADULTERATED ROT. 


————__. 


F°: pure, simple, unadulterated, immaculate, un- 
sullied and spotless rot the following triumph- 


antly takes the cake. It is reprinted from Chicago 


« Presto :” 
Max Alvary and the Kimball Piano. 

In a daily newspaper correspondent’s account of ‘‘ Max 
Alvary’s triumphs’”’ in Europe in ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ 
together with an extended laudation of his other successes 
there this year, Mr. Alvary is quoted as follows : 


To a party of distinguished Americans who lately paid him a visit Max 
Alvary said that he owed all his success to the encouragement first given 
him in the United States. He manifests great interest in the coming 
world’s fair at Chicago, and thinks it will be the incident of the cen- 
tury. Speaking of the aptitude of American genius in the general field of 
mechanical development, he referred to his first appearance in opera at 
Chicago and of the pleasure afforded him during his engagement by a 
piano of incomparable sweetness and purity produced by the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, of that city. He thought it to be an improvement on any- 
thing the world has yet seen in the mechanics of music, while many of 
the American inventions which he has since seen or read of, including 
those of Mr. Edison, convince him of the ability of the American nation 
to give an exposition that will pale the splendors of London, Vienna and 


Paris combined. 


“Presto,” which is trying to do the right thing, will | 
oblige us very much if it will give us the name of the | 


daily newspaper in which its quoted paragraph first 


| appeared. We should like to know the correspondent | 
| and the paper who are responsible for this so-called 
| statement of Alvary’s. 

own, as we desire to call Alvary’s attention to the | 
| statement attributed to him, for we do not believe he 


The italics above 


ever made such a driveling idiot of himself as to utter 
such sentiment. It sounds very much the 
as if one of the Millers was speaking of the Miller 
piano. ‘ 
Is this Kimball nonsense to continue ad infinitum ? 
Are the members of the music trade to be nause 


ated with such stuff until the world’s fair and even | 


after it? 


Will the music trade press of this land never come | 
to a realizing sense of the injury it is inflicting upon | 


the legitimate music trade by publishing such articles 
without deprecatory comment? 
Just think of it! The Kimball piano—a low grade 


has yet seen in the mechanics of music! 


Ye “Monarchs of Grands” and little fishes, think | 


of it! 
What is there to be said of medium and high grade 
pianos after this? 





—H. W. Alleger’s organ factory at Washington, N. J., has been closed 
for several weeks, but is running again, as we learn, 


are our} 


same | 


COMRADES. 


i 


Comrades, comrades, comrades, when we were boys, 
Sharing each other's sorrows, sharing each other's joys 


| F)YROBABLY the most comical 
thing that Gildemeester has done since he elected his 
cousin, ‘‘ Jimmy’’ Gottschalk, to the position of vice-presi- 
dent of Chickering & Sons is the testimonial to himself 
which he engineered through his friend and ally, ‘* Ned”’ 
McEwen, who is still with the house, but who probably 
won’t be there long. 
We cannot refrain from making extracts from ‘‘Ned’s” 
funeral oration, which he had committed to memory after 
a severe mental effort and much labor in its compilation. 


desperately 


For instance: 


As employés of Chickering & Sons, with whom you have been associ- 


ated as manager for so many years, we desire, before your final retire- 
ment, to asssure you of our regret at the step you have taken, and to lay 
upon the altar of private friendship our esteem, regard and loyalty 
to you. 

This is truly a McEwen sentiment,and we don’t believe 
that any of the employés whose names follow are so short 
sighted as to declare their loyalty to a discharged manager. 
If they feel that way they, too, should be dismissed. Nor do 
we know of any whose names are here given who regret 
the step taken by their old comrade, except that for some 
of them it means rest and promotion and for others rest and 
the seeking of employment elsewhere. 

Some of us have been associated with this house nearly a third of a 


»ng or short period, have learned 


*rporation, not as an 


century, but all, whether connected fora | 
to look upon you, not as an officer of this great « 
employer, not as a manager, butas a comrade who has borne our sorrows 
of ** Comrades by the entire company.] 


and shared our joys Chorus 


Who, Neddy—who has been associated with this house 
for a third of a century? Surely not you. You've been there 
scarcely more than the third of one year. The only two 
names are those of Mr. A. A. Ashforth, who is at present in 
Europe and who, if he even by this time knows of Gil’s 
dismissal, surely didn’t pay anything toward that pitcher 
and surely doesn’t regret a little bit the step which P. J. G- 
has taken. Pat Crowe, who devoted a lifetime of hard 
and honest labor to the interests of the house, was finally 
‘‘done up”’ by Gil and resigned at the time of life when 
he might well have been pensioned or retained in an easy 
position. Gil sold his occupation from under him by dis- 
posing of the entire carting outfit. It 
gratifying to Gil to learn that his former ‘‘ comrades ”’ had 
learned to look upon him, not as an employer and not as a 
manager, but just simply as a plain, ordinary dry so 
Ah! Neddy, you spoke more truth in those 


must have been 


‘* comrade.”’ 
few words than is your wont. 

Your business methods have always inspired us with confidence, and to 
perform our respective avocations has been a pleasure as well as a duty, 
and we desire to assure you of our appreciation of your uniform kindness 
and our sincere wishes for your success in whatever enterprise you may 
undertake in the future. 

This is absolutely too rich for comment. 


three times—then weep. 


Read it over 


As a slight token of our regard and appreciation and that you may have 
something more lasting than mere words, we beg of you to accept the gift 
we take so much pleasure in presenting. 

Then came the appropriate gift of an ice water pitcher— 
‘¢a noble gift,’’ as described by our contemporaries. There 
was no suggestion of throwing cold water upon P. J. G., as 
has been hinted at, but Eddie Gottschalk was presented 
with an order for an umbrella, although he is generally 

| known to be wise enough to come in when it rains, except 
in the present Gildemeester dismissal, when he chanced to 
be out of town and missed that appointment as vice- 
president. 

It is interesting to note that among the list of subscribers 
to this donation party are the names of Mr. A. A. Ashforth, 
now in Europe ; Mr. W. O. Bacon, who was, with two others 
mentioned, out of town ; and Messrs. Patrick Crowe, James 
A. Mulligan, E. H. Hollinde, Ernest Urchs, Isaac Adams, 
Wm. A. Gordon and Wm. Ruhenbeck, who are no longer 
in the employ of the concern. To this list must be added 
Mr. E. G. Gottschalk, whose simulation of surprise must 
have been masterly, since he was of the subscribers to his 
own testimonial. 

We do not believe the rumor now current that Ned McEwen made a 
commission on the Horace Waters pitcher and the umbrella, because we 
don’t believe that Gil would let him in on a snap like that 


—A number of Chicago piano makers met at Moritz Hall, No. 145 North 
avenue, to take steps preliminary to the organization of Piano Makers’ 
Union No. 1. Twenty-eight men were present and signed the applica- 
tion for a charter from the New York Piano Makers’ Union. The follow- 
Stanley, president ; J. R. Steinert, 
Conlon, financial 
Another meeting for the 


ing temporary officers were elected: C 

vice-president ; J. T. Peters, secretary; E. 

F. Steinman, treasurer ; J. Hardy, inside guard. 

purpose of ‘effecting a permanent organization will be held at the same 
| place next Sunday.—Chicago ** Times,”” August 24 


secretary ; 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 


Who use SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER can be supplied 
with any quantity at all times and be sure of a FIRST-CLASS article by 
addressing the undersigned. Also Dimension Lumber prepared for VIO- 
LINS, GUITARS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


WM. H. WATERS Little Falls, N. Y. 
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JAMES BELLAK. 











UST as we closed our forms we received the fol- 


J 


Musi 


James Bellak died. 


lowing telegram from Philadelphia: 
PHILADELPHIA, September 1, 1891. 
urier, 25 East Fourteenth street, New York: 


Wife critical also. Corr. 


It is impossible at this late hour to give any atten- 
tion to the late Mr. Bellak’s biography. See later 


issue, 





CHICKERI 


NG & SONS. 


HE many reports printed in the music trade press, 


3 


f which Chickering & Sons were the subject, 


und from which the columns of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER have been free, have all been based upon 
mere guesswork. Among these published re- 
ports is the statement that Mr. John C. Haynes, of 
Boston, was financially interested in the house. This 


is not true, and there .was absolutely no reason for 
the publication of such a statement. 

All shares of the capital stock of Chickering & 
Sons are in the possession of Mr, Geo. H. Chickering, 
Fred. Williams and Captain Ruxton, the 
secretary and treasurer of the corporation, and these 


Hon. Geo. 


gentlemen are the only persons who control the des- 
tinies of the house. 

rhere has been no change of any kind except such 
these No 
changes of agencies will be made, except an amicable 


as have been published in columns. 


change which is probable with the Pittsburgh agency, | 
the Henricks Music Company, which may lose the | 
Chickering piano, the new representation passing to | 


the But 
this has not been definitely arranged as we go to 


Smith & Nixon branch in Allegheny City. 


press. 

The representation of the Chickering piano 
Chic will be continued by the Chickering-Chase 
Company, and anew manager will probably be se- 
10 days, as Frank H. King, the present 


in 


ago 


lected within 


manager, will assume a position with Chickering & 
| 


Sons here in New York. 


CHICACO. 





Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Courier, } 
233 State Street, . 
Cuicaco, August 29, 1891. | 


of the houses will be thankful that to- 


M ANY 
and it is doubtful if another season has another agreement 
of like import consummated, as it may as well be stated 
that itis known that the contract has not been faithfully 
observed by all the houses who agreed to its provisions. 
Nothing definite was done by the gentlemen who met 
here last Tuesday relative to the Chickering-Chase Brothers, 


Company. It is now quite certain that some change in the 
policy of the house will occur, as Mr. Frank King will resign 
the management and go to New York, and it is stated will 


It 


been said that some of the parties in interest have been 


take a position with the Chickering house there, has 
heard to remark that the expenses have been rather large 
for a house which did comparatively no retail and but little 
wholesale trade, and although it is known that the house 
has done a losing business, it is denied by those who know 


that the loss was any greatsum, and it is thought by the 


most conservative men inthe trade here that under the 
right management the house could continue and make a 
good success. The only difficulty is in getting the proper 
manager. 

Mr. Crawford, of Messrs. Smith & Nixon, who was here, 


had but little to say; simply that he did not know that his 
concern would open in Chicago; if they did the concern 


would be as entirely distinct and independent of all com- 


pi 


ications as their other concerns were. 


Mr. Crawford says that Messrs. Smith & Nixon will not | 
get into their new store in Cincinnati until about the first | 
of February next, and they hoped then to have a very | 


handsome one, with a fine frontage of 52%, feet. 


Mr. A. P. Roth, of Messrs. Roth & Engelhardt, was visit- | 


ing the manufacturers this week, and will visit the Century 
It is 
possible that Messrs. Roth & Engelhardt may establish a 


factory in Minneapolis, Minn., before his return. 


branch factory in Chicago some time inthe near future. 
Mr. 
a venture. 


Mr. Harger, of Messrs. Harger & Blish, of Dubuque, Ia., 


day is the last early closing Saturday of the season, | 


Roth thought the time and circumstances ripe for such | 


| was in town last Monday and made a selection of Weber 
pianos for fall trade, which he thinks will be good. 
| Arumor that Mr. Brown, of Messrs. Brown, Page & Hill- 


man, of Peoria, Ill., would join forces with Mr. Cross and 


| open warerooms in this city for the sale of the Chickering | 


piano is denied by Mr. Cross, who says there is no truth 
in it. 

What could be more suggestive, as indicating the enor- 
| mous proportions to which the business of Messrs. Lyon & 


| Healy has attained than the last page of the cover of their 
| new merchandise catalogue, which gives a view of the | 
| 


store, corner of Monroe and State streets, and the manufac- 
tory at Ogden avenue and Randolph street. 

The failure of Mr. W. Holloway, a jeweler and dealer in 
| musical instruments at Eugene, Ore., is reported. No 


statement of assets or liabilities is given, but the amount, | 


| so far as the music trade is concerned, is probably small, 
It is reported that Mr. C. H. Martin either has sold or is 
about to dispose of his interest in the St. Paul house. Mr. 
Potter, of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., is now there, but a 
| letter from him to Mr. Wright, of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, states that no deal had been consummated. Mr. 


Rundenbush has been mentioned as a possible purchaser 


of the interest. It is also said that Mr. Martin’s health has 
been anything but robust lately. 

A letter from Mr. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Der- 
by, Conn., reports the fact that up to the 23d of this month 
their orders had averaged 11 pianos and organs per day. 

Mr. C. C. Colby, of the Erie Piano Company (the new 
concern in Erie, Pa.) says they have 100 cases in varnish, 
and will have some finished pianos by October 1. 

Mr, Carl. Wagoner sails for Australia on September 1, on 
behalf, as usual, of the Story & Clark organ. 

Mr. Melville Clark is expected home to-day from his 
| Eastern pleasure trip. 

For effective advertising how is the following: 


EVIDERCE 


7 7 , , 
Mute bui Eloquent. 


300 «IN = (1840 
1,500 IN 1845 


3,000 IN 1850 
4,500 IN 1855 


7,500 IN 1860 | 
10,000 ™ 1865 


| 14,000 in 1870 
18,000 "1875 


34,000 1880 
65,000 "1885 


86,000 "1890 


This Marvelous Record of the 


es 


proves conclusively that each purchaser 
during these last fifty years has been 
more than satisfied and has recommended 
his piano to his neighbor. There are 
now (1891) over 89,000 Fischer Pianos in 
actual use. We have a superb assort- 
ment in our warerooms. 








State and Monroe Sts. 


Business is and has been all this week very good. 

Mr. John W. Northrup is back at his post of duty and 
Mr. Edgar Smith hasagain assumed his position as sales- 
man in the Kimball house. Among the vounger salesmen 


of this city Mr. S. R. Harcourt stands pre-eminent. 


| equal to the occasion and put five straight sales of pianos 
| to his credit only yesterday. 





Mr. | 
Steger may rest easy while away, for Mr. Harcourt is fully | 


a6 ® 
Items from Music and Drama.” 
WAS ina restaurant the other day and met two piano 
men who were talking together, and every time one got through the 
other answered and was replied to by the other when he got through. 
The conversation seemed to be very animated and I did not interrupt 
them while they were talking together, but waited until they finished, 
when one went out of one door and the other went out of the other door, 
and as I did not know which one to ask for $5 asaloanI missed both. 
But I will meet them again. 


. 

My paper of last Saturday came out as usual on Monday 

after, as-I held it back expecting an item of news which I did not get. 

| I shall publish it in one of my coming numbers, but if it appears in the 

other trade papers 1 want the members of the splendid piano trade to 
know that I knew it before it was published. 

+. 


* * 


Mr. Tendollarsdown, the magnificent instalment dealer 
of Renewville, was in town last week and called at my splendid offices to 
| borrow an umbrella so he could go out when it rains. He told me that I 
should begin to publish articles against the instalment plan, as the instal- 
ment plan was a very hard plan to raise money on. I told him that I read 
something about the instalment plan in some trade paper and that I 
would begin to write about the instalment plan in my paper for the trade 


| toread it. I had no umbrella, so he got wet when he went out in the rain. 
7 * * 
| a ° 

Mr. Stealscale, the piano manufacturer, met me on 


| Union square the other day at 2:14 in the afternoon, and told me that he 
| wanted a full description of his factory published in one of my Christmas 
| numbers as soon as his new styles of pianos would be ready. He intends 
| to have real wooden sounding boards, as he calls them, in every piano 
shipped from his factory, and he will not permit one single piano to leave 
the factory without looking through it himself to see that the wooden 
| sounding board is in each piano shipped. 

* 


7’ * 


These wooden sounding boards seem to me to be a great 
improvement on pianos and should make it much easier for dealers to 
sellthem. They are said to have a much more splendid tone than under 
the old system, which has now been in use for so many years, and it also 
proves what rapid strides piano manufacturers of enterprise are making 
| in the piano business. 


- * * 


The Southern and Western dealers who are coming here 
to buy goods for the fall trade will be here as soon as they arrive, but 
those from the Northwest and Southwest will be here later, as the distance 
is greater. As soon as they get through they will leave, as they must re- 
turn to their places of business in order to be there, and the sooner they 
leave here the sooner they will be at home ready for the great fall trade. 
I advise those who don't care to be delayed to get here as soon as they 
can in order to return as quickly as possible and not miss any sales. Some . 
dealers have been here already, and as I do not see them any more they 
must have gone home or somewhere else, probably the former place, for 
there is no business in the latter. Crampake Harry. 





Business in St. John. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Monday, August 24, 1891. 
Dear Musical Courier : 
S I have never happened to see a trade letter in your 
paper from this interesting town, I have taken it upon myself to 
send you one which you may print or not as you desire. I have always 
been of the opinion that of all places for competition Worcester leads. 
If one may believe what the dealers here say this city, however, deserves 
the palm. I was told to-day that most any of the pianos made here— 
which, of course, means that they can be sold much cheaper than any 
States piano—could be purchased of sewing machine agents at the absurd 
terms of $2 per month till paid for, and the price about $200. I saw some 
excellent ** Bell" pianos and organs and also some ‘* Dominion’ pianos, 
which I did not, however, have an opportunity totry. The * Bell” piano 
has a mute attachment and is really'a good, cheap instrument. It sells 
for $275. This dealer had Behr, Baus, Brinsmead and Bell pianos ; 
whether he is superstitious over the letter B or not I cannot say. He also 
sells Mason & Hamlin organs and New Home sewing machines. 

The next dealer I saw—Mr, Laudry—is agent for the Fischer piano, but 
has various other makes, one piano of each in stock. He told me that he 
sold only about a dozen pianos a year, that he made his money on other 
things and sold pianos as an accommodation, He is enthusiastic over the 
‘** Vocalion,” although he insists on having Worcester made goods, as he 
says: ‘I want no Canadian stuff.’’ He had a second hand Mason & Risch 
piano. Mr. Laudry is an enthusiastic reader of Tue Musicat Courier, 
speaking in the most flattering terms of your ‘‘ Beatty fight,’’ but saying 
he had just received another circular announcing a paid up capital (on 
paper ?) of $100,000 and already far behind orders. I think the stencil is 
dead here, for, although many people are selling pianos, the ‘‘ Mendels- 
| sohn”’ is the only.** box” I have seen so far. 

The leading house is that of C. Flood & Sons, and here I found a large 
business conducted on good business principles, but not, I am sorry to say, 
regularly representing a States piano for their leader. They have the 
sign of ‘* Chickering Pianos "’ over the door, and that they have none and 
no longer hold the agency is but another tale of the mismanagement and 
abuse of agents, due to the Gildemeester policy. Mr. Flood, Sr., isa very 
affable, entertaining man of good personal appearance and an excellent 
judge ofa piano. He is frank and outspoken about Gildemeester and 
delighted to express himself on the subject. His story of one of ** Eddie” 
Gottschalk’s trips here and its results would be good reading, but really 
nothing new to most of the trade. 

The Floods have Haines Brothers, Hallet & Davis and Weber pianos 
from the States on hand, and are now pushing the ‘ Rénisch,” and are 
very highly pleased with them. I was delighted with the tone of this, 
and, with a more Americanized case, it is a piano which has every indica- 
tion of being durable, attractive and fine tone at a reasonable price. 

The largest bric-d-brac and silver business of the city is also in Messrs. 
| C. Flood & Sons’ hands and in the same store. 

Maine and New Brunswick are full of well-known people, and musi- 
cians who, not going to Bayreuth this year, evidently came here. At the 
‘* Tyn-y-cond,”’ at Campobello, 1 heard Mr. Schlessinger, of Boston, using 
a fine Steinway piano he had with him; and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whiting , 
of Boston, were also there, while at Eastport I saw Mr. Whelpley. 
Many others have been on the hotel registers during the summer. 

This is a unique trip, not expensive, and two or three different things 
seem very odd. You walk and drive to the left everywhere, you use 
Dominion money only, and your watch is thirty-two minutes slow all the 
time. Even Eastport would not adopt standard time. Your newspaper is 
two days old here, and you don’t feel much interest in it even then. But 
for fear you will think I am writing for a land syndicate or a guide book, 
1 will end with the assurance that I am, Yours truly, 

Cuarues A. WILLIAMs. 








—M. A. Malone, the Columbia, S. C., dealer, was a caller at this office 
last week. 
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BROTHERS, 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( ZA WYrOs IN EVERY RESPECT, - 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


N os. St & So UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 











THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Pano OrGaAN Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. SW dyad 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


QERMANY, 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), 


> MENDEMAN & BONS 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # ine 


——, > DOP 4 Em 





ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 





LHIPSsic,| 





The Prescot. 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOSZ 


tI 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO C0., 


CONCORD. MN. Ft. 


M2 
C7 


ESTABLISHED 
—1836.— 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS (¢ 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





-x American’? 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 


AUFFERMANN & CO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORE. 


Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 
Veneers. Best in the market. 
Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 
Best in the market. 


FIGURED FANCY VENEERS staiep) 











FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
ima! OE ES 
T: 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


(em) 
Ve aS AS 


‘BLASIVS®& SONS: SOLE EMER 
“PAIDADELPAIA: PA: 
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SOHMER’S CATALOGUE. 


—>o ee 


A Collection of Handsome Lithographs of Their Many 
Styles, and Some Good Views of Their 
Factories and Wareroom. 





F one wishes to gain some idea of what “ Soh- 
| mer ’’ means in the piano trade he needs but glance at 
the inside of the front cover of their latest catalogue and 
see an exceptionally well executed lithograph of a bird’seye 
view of their Astoria plant. The big six story factory is there 
shown surrounded by the docks and roads, with the tre- 
mendous lumber yards at one side, a glimpse of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge in the distance, the sailing vessels at anchor 
and the steamers and tugs rushing along the East River 
and the black smoke pouring out of the high chimney, 
showing that everything is working full time, as it has been 
there during all of this year. 

On the inside of the back of the cover will be found an 
exterior view of the factory and wareroom at the corner of 
Third avenue and Fourteenth street, New York, while be- 
low it one sees the interior of the big wareroom, with the 
the 
bespeaks the activity and style of the house; the ware 
rooms and the factory look busy, though the idea is not at 
all and the lithographs of the pianos are par- 


ticularly good and serve as a pictorial token of the stand- 


offices in distance. Everything about the catalogue 


overdone, 
ard of the instrument. The portraits are given on tinted 
paper, heavily glazed, and are really excellently made. 
They comprise a representation of asquare, seven uprights, 
ranging from the plain Style 5 to the elaborate Style 8, B ; 
the famous Sohmer bijou grand, which is but 5 feet 1 inch 
long, and three cuts of larger grands—the baby, parlor, 
and concert 

Besides the customary, and in this case modest, recital 
of the 
testimonials from prominent musicians and musical people, 


merits of the wares offered, there are numerous 
from schools, conservatories, convents and colleges, and, 
all in all, the book is cleverly conceived and excellently 


issued, 


Baldwin v. Smith & Nixon. 

N Court of Common Pleas yesterday, 
I D. H. 

damages 


against 


the 
Messrs. Baldwin & Co. filed a suit for $5,000 
H. W. Smith and 


others; composing the firm of Smith & Nixon. The suit for 


Messrs. Crawford, 


damages grows out cf a piano sale. It seems that a piano 
was left by D. H. Baldwin with a man named Thomas R. 
Graves, at his home in New Albany, for a trial, and in 
their petition the plaintiffs charge that Smith & Nixon 
learned of that fact, and went to the house of Mr. Graves, 
moved the plaintiffs’ piano in Mr. Graves’ absence and sub- 
They state that Messrs. Smith 


Nixon had their piano in possession for a couple of 


stituted one of their own. 
« 
weeks, and that the piano and their business were damaged 


in the sum of $5,000 by the acts complained of.—Louisville 





Courier Journal,’’ August 12. 


ompany. 


From the Dreher C 
Tue B. Drener’s Sons Co., Pianos and Organs, ) 
871-373 S 10k Str., THe RCADE 29, > 
CLevecanp, Ohio, August 25, 1891. ) 
rs Musical Courier, New Yor 
The notice in “Indicator” of August 22 is 
absolutely false from beginning to end. We cannot under- 


stand where they got their information. Business is good 


with us Yours respectfully, 
Tue B. DrREHER’s Sons COMPANY, 
Oscar Dreher, Secretary and Treasurer. 
A Sound Letter. 
503 West Twenty-rir REET, | 
New York, August 26, 1891, § 
tors Mu if Courier 


ENTLEMEN—We have perused with a great 
Gj ileal of interest the numerous letters published in this 
and last week’s issue of your paper. It was a brilliant 
thought to spread your net over so vast a field, and secure 
such a remarkable consensus of opinion. That the majority 
of letters 


ire optimistic in tone appears to be justified by 


the forecast of thefuture. With great unanimity the crops 
ire taken as the groundwork for prediction, and that is un- 
the of all 


bring money into circulation more quickly than anything 


juestionably soundest bases. Food products 


else in this world. We must eat. If we eat we have to pay 


for it. The money we pay circulates instantly, and the 
benefit is quickly felt. 
It may be some time before the vast stores of grain on 


their way for Europe bring back their equivalent, but bills 


of la grain are as good as notes 


ling on so actual a value as g 


in the exchequer every time. This money will be obtained 
et, 
volume of trade which your correspondents 


Stre find its way quickly to the West, and soon 


im Wali 
set afloat the 
predict 


Aside from the genuine value such widely expressed 


and courage. 
to write to those who view with cheerfulness the incoming 
season. If those people think that a good trade is coming 


Lincoln said about a book he was reading, when asked his 
opinion of it: ‘‘If people like this kind of a book then this 
is the kind of a book they would like.” 

We hope you will continue to invite correspondence, and 
whenever we read a letter wherein the writer predicts a 


writer, we mean), and ask that writer for a share of his 
trade. Yours very truly, 
THE CoRNETT PIANO CoMPANY. 











A. H. Whitney. 











R. A. H. WHITNEY, president of the A. H. 
Whitney Company, of Quincy, Ill., died at the Rus- 
sell House, Detroit, on August 26, suddenly, of heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Whitney had been visiting the East, accompa- 
nied by his wife, on a business and pleasure trip. Within 
the past 10 days he had visited New York, Boston and 
Worcester, Mass. While in the latter city he was the guest 
of Mr. A. H. Hammond and purchased a large amount of 
machinery for his new factory now projected. At dinner 
with Mr. Hammond, Mr, Whitney, in referring to the re- 
cent sad death of Mrs. Hammond, turned to his wife and 
said: ‘* When I die, no matter where it may be, I want you 
to remember that I should be buried in dear old New Eng- 
land.”’ So it is probable that his remains will be brought 
East. 

While in New York Mr. Whitney was the guest of Mr. 
Samuel Hazelton, and spent several days with him attend- 
ing to business matters and enjoying himself generally. 
He left New York on Tuesday, August 25, for Detroit, in- 
tending to visit Messrs. Farrand & Votey, and died as above 
stated on the 26th. He was apparently in the very best 
of health, and his death was entirely unexpected. Mr. 
Whitney was the founder of the Whitney & Holmes 
Organ Company, which later became the A. H. Whitney 
Company, and was among the largest jobbers in musical 
instruments in the West. 

It is to be presumed that the business will be continued 
successfully by his son, Mr. Frank Whitney, who has al- 
ready made a record for himself as a business man, show- 
ing marked ability in the adjustment of the insurance 
matters in the recent fire which visited the A. H. Whitney 
Company. 

But few particulars of the sad event have reached New 
Mr. Whitney was born in Ray- 
A remarkable coin- 


York up to the present. 
mond, Me., and was in his 55th year. 


H. Whitney died at the Russell House at the same time. 
The two persons were entirely unknown to each other and 
the strange occurrence has caused much newspaper talk. 
We look for the full facts in the case next week. 








Oscar R. Steins. 











N the list of obituaries it is our regretful duty 
to publish to-day is found the name of one of the best, 


kind hearted, wholesouled and honest men we have met in 
the various ramifications of the piano trade. Oscar R. 


with whom he was engaged for a dozen years preceding 
his death, was a native of this city, one of the six children 
of the late ‘*Pastor’’ Steins, of the German Lutheran 
church—five sons and a daughter, all of them now dead. 
Not one reached the fiftieth year, the deceased being 43 
years old at the time of his death. Oscar married a St. 
Louis lady and settled in that city, becoming a bank teller 
and cashier until he entered the employ of Steinway & Sons, 
when he removed hither. 

During the past years he at times complained of the con- 
dition of his health and became sombre and pessimistic. 
About a month ago his vacation began, when he went to 
the Catskills with his wife and only daughter, and an attack 
of typhoid induced a return to his home here at 310 East 
116th street. He rapidly grew worse and died on Sunday, 
August 30, at 11 A. M., peaceably falling asleep. During 
his illness he constantly expressed his solicitude at not 
being able to perform his work at the office, but a personal 
letter from Mr. William Steinway assured him that his en- 
forced absence should not cause him any anxiety, as the 
firm were anxious to see him restored to health and that 
he need not feel disturbed on account of his inability to 
attend to his duties. 

Steins, who was an excellent baritone singer, was a mem- 
ber of the Liederkranz, and will be buried from the hall of 
the society early this afternoon with such rites as are cus- 
tomary. 

He had a host of friends, and they, as well as his associ- 





opinions possess these letters bring before the manufac- 





turer’s eye the spirit of each writer, his hopes, ambitions 
We took immediate advantage of this series |daughter has already been assumed by Mr. William Stein- 


then those are the people we want to do business with. As | 


successful season we shall at once turn the electric fluid | 
into our typewriter (the mechanical, not the personal type- | 


cidence in the death of Mr. Whitney was that another A. | 


Steins, correspondent in the house of Steinway & Sons, 


and daughter in their loss. The musical education of the 


| way, who will see to it that she will be educated under the 
very best auspices. 








John CG. Marklove. 











R. JOHN GALE MARKLOVE was drowned 
| at Scarboro Beach, Me., on August 21. Mr. Marklove 
was born at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, England, on March 
12, 1827, and in 1854 came to this country and started in the 
| organ business at Utica, N. Y. He built many notable 

church organs throughout that part of the State, and was 

always known as a cultured musician of the old school. 

He was a Master Mason, attached to Oriental Lodge ; a 

| member of the Y. M. C. A., and a life member of the Utica 

Mechanics’ Association. In religion an Episcopalian, he 
| was a member of Trinity and since 1879 a yestryman of 

that church. He was one of the organizers, and at the 
| time of his death a director, of the Commercial Travelers’ 
| Mutual Association of America. He wasa gentleman of 
refinement and wide information, a kind hearted and cour- 
| teous citizen and a lover of wholesome outdoor sports. 

Forty years ago, before starting for the United States, 
Mr. Marklove married Harriet Horne, of Bristol, who died 
in 1889 at Utica. Two children survive—Mrs. James L, 
Lowery and Clifford F. Marklove, of the firm of Bucking- 
ham, Moak & Marklove. 

Mr. J. L. Orme, of Ottawa, Canada, who is spending his 
vacation at Scarboro Beach, was among the witnesses of the 
drowning. 








More from Texas. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
A* article in your last issue over the signature of 
W. C. Watson, which was furnished you for publica- 
tion by Mr. De Zouche, of Goggan & Brothers’ music 
house, was evidently intended as a hard ‘‘slap”’ at the 
friends and neighbors of the above’ ‘*honorable”” music 
firm—in fact, a hard ‘*cut’’ at the entire trade of Texas. 
Kindly permit us to say that Texas is a large country—too 
large for one ‘‘ big ’’ music house to own, even if they can 
buy at four months from a few makers. But why they 
should feel unkindly toward the many other respectable 
dealers of Texas your readers will have to imagine. Pos. 
sibly the great Goggan music house is losing prestige? In 
conclusion, we beg to state the music trade of Texas will 
compare favorably with that of any State in the Union, and 
manufacturers will doubtless continue to ship a portion of 
| their product here as before, regardless of the alien land 
law, or the efforts of our uneasy neighbor. 
Respectfully, 
Waco, Tex., August 24. 





Love & Co. 








| ANTED—A man competent to run the trade department of a music 
paper. Address, the ‘* Window Breaker,” Chicago. 
} \ JANTED.—Right away, two organ and one pianosalesman. Must 
| be first class with good references. Reference given in return. 
Best salary and steady employment to good men. Bodman & Thayer, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 
j 7 ANTED.—Factory Superintendent—A man with a good knowledge 
of organ manufacturing and first-class executive ability will hear 

full particulars by addressing ** Boston,”’ care of Tuk MusicaL Courier, 
25 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 
| I ARE CHANCE~—In the beautiful city of Pittsfield, Mass., tobuya 
well established music house. 

sheet music, books and nice stock of musical merchandise. 


about $5,000. Terms easy. Easiest kind of competition. 
Address James M. Burns, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Stock: Contents of pianos, organs, 
Will inventory 
Fine store, low 


rent. 
Tou REGULATOR and Regulator—First-class man, with best of 

references, capable of taking charge of branch of factory, wishes 
a situation. Address Piano Maker, care of Musica Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


K IR SALE.—A parlor grand, nearly new, but slightly used; in fine con 
dition ; celebrated New York city maker. Address Karl Schimpff 
| Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
OR SALE—A genuine Mattias Klotz ‘cello of the year 1743 (Mitten- 
wald). Address, Hans Mettke, Room 127, Moore Block, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


- Special Notice—Receiver’s Sale. 





To be sold by Auction by 
HIRSCH & SCHWARZKOPF, at 


202, 204 and 206 Centre Street, New York, 
On THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1891, 
Fine Cabinet Woods and Veneers, 


| Comprising the entire stock of the firm of DANIELS & 
| COMPANY, in liquidation and dissolution of partnership. 





This will be a rare opportunity for piano and organ manu- 
facturers to secure figured and plain mahogany, rosewood, 
French and American, walnut and other veneers of the best 
Sale to commence punctually at 10 o'clock, 
The goods can be seen two days 


manufacture, 
Catalogues on application. 
previous to the sale, 





ates and his employers, will sympathize with his widow 





By order of WILLIAM BOOTH, Receiver. 
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Decker Brothers to its utmost capacity, and or- 
ders are so plentiful for Decker pianos that the antici- 
pation of a large fall trade on the part of the house is 
confirmed, 


pages last two weeks of August drove the factory of 








FALL TRADE. 


The Last Additional Letters Concerning this Im- 
portant Topic. 


[* our issues of August 19 and August 26 we 
published a series of letters from dealers in every State 
of the Union expressing their opinions as to the prospects 
for the remaining months of 1890 tothe number of over 
150. Appended are three additional replies which were 
received too late for insertion last week : 
Wa nut, Ia., August 22, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
Genr_temen—Yours of August 5 received. 
in our section will depend entirely on the corn crop. 
ward and the weather is cold, with slight frosts, which makes everything 
very blue at present. But in case our corn should get ripe we will 
have a big crop, which will make everything booming. 
Yours truly, 


In reply will say that trade 
Our corn is back. 


E, Hucnenporr. 
Seattie, Wash., August 21, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GentL_emen—In reply to your inquiry of the Ist inst. regarding our 
views of the coming fall trade would say we have no reason to antici- 
pate any other than a good one. We base this presumption on the fact 
that our trade has been good during the so-called hard times. We at- 
tribute our large sales to large experience in the business, together with 
the fine line we handle, viz.: Weber, Emerson and Everett pianos, Estey 
and Story & Clark organs. We have great faith in the future of this 
country, with its inexhaustible resources and equable climate, and feel that 
our lot is indeed cast in a pleasant land. With best wishes for the con- 

Yours, very truly, 

O. E. Perris & Co 


tinued success of your journal, we are, 


San Disco, Cal., August 14, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
You wish to know the prospects for fall trade 


in fact, more so than it has been for the last 


GENTLEMEN The out- 
look is very encouraging 
We have just raised a subsidy of $200,000 for an iron plant 


This is one of 


four years. 
which will have an output of 100 tons of pig iron per day. 
San Diego's opportunities. Following the smelter will come factories, 
railroads and many good things that go to build up a great city. We are 
also assured of a Ten Company post which will be established shortly, 
and ground has already been broken for a new railroad into Lower Cali- 
fornia which will give us a direct line East via Yuma. I understand that 
every room in the great Hotel Del Coronado has been engaged for this 
winter. This hotel, no doubt, has done more to advertise our beautiful 
city and climate than anything else. 
world and has gained the reputation of being the largest and most ele- 
gantly fitted up hotel in existence. Temperature at noon 79 at the hotel, 
while you in the East are sweltering in 110 and 120 


It attracts people from all over the 


Our nights are 
always pleasant and we never sleep without a blanket ; in fact, our sum- 
mers are so pleasant and agreeable we ought to attract as many people in 
the summer as we do in the winter. I shall have to bring my letter to a 
close and trust you will be able to form an opinion in regard to our busi 
ness outlook from this letter. 

Very respectfully, 


Gro, J. Birxe. 


Marirrra, Ohio, August 29, 1891, 
Editors Musica 


You ask my opinion as to prospects for fall trade in pianos and organs 


Courier: 


from my section, which takes in a small part of four States—namely, East 
and West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio. The larger part of my territory 
is minerals and timber, and the crop prospects, while good as far as they 
go, play but a very small part. Oil, coal, coke and timber are about the 
same all the time ; but the settlements are so thinly settled and the large 
majority unable to purchase organs or pianos that customers are far apart ; 
mountain roads very rough and uncertain, the expense to do business 
makes it very hard and risky, and the larger majority have to buy on 
time and never think of pay day or notice a dun. 

During my visit through New York State lately I wondered what the 
dealers would do down in West Virginia and Kentucky selling organs. 
Traveling 50 miles to make one sale; no railroad or even wagon road 
Family living all in one room in a log house; good, honest, intelligent 
people, who give a warm welcome and the best they have ; but you must 
know how to make the best and 
knocks and small gains to do a piano and organ business in my section. 
Chere are few dealers and few purchasers. I am not getting rich nor do 
I expect to from the hopes of big business this fall, as most dealers do, 
and I hope they may; but I don’t think there will be 20 per cent 
pianos and organs sold in the next 12 months than in the past 12, and 


be satistied with lots of rough, hard 


more 


manufacturers who go to borrowing at heavy interest to increase their 
output, and dealers likewise buying big and paying heavy interest, will 
find their mistake. Let us work hard, not expect too much and appreciate 
the hard earned gains and not expect to get it all at once. 
editors of Courikr, and I will take you up in the mountains and show you 


Come down, 


how it is done, and give you a good airing and a nice time for all 
‘Truly yours, G. L. Srence. 

HuNTINGDON anp CHarieston, W. Va. 

Marierra, Ohio, e 


Mr. Knabe Passes Fifty-four. 
R. ERNEST KNABE, of the well-known piano manu- 
facturing firm of Baltimore, sojourning at present at Cape May, 
received a reception by the guests of Congress Hall on last Sunday even- 
ing. It was the occasion of Mr. Knabe's 54th birthday. The early part 
of the evening was devoted toa concert, at the close of which the Con- 
gress Hall orchestra, under the leadership of Prof. Simon Hassler, filed 
out in full force on the piazza and greeted Mr. Knabe with a serenade of 
several selections, Mr. Knabe in an appropriate and neat speech thanked 
the orchestra and his many friends assembled for the honor. A collation, 
at which Mr. Knabe presided, was then served, Among those who pro- 
vided the surprise were: W. J. Carroll, Dr. S. J. Linthicum, G. McGlan- 
nan, Dr. John C. Hemmeter, Col. Wm. S. Long, J. G. Johnson, John H. 
Biemiller, Henry J. Biemiller, Justice Otto Benner, David Wall, Attorney 
Edgar H. Gans, Col. J. Noonan, L. Garthe, C. W. Scheidereith, A. K. 
Fulton, Conrad Ruhl, F. W. Oehm and Arthur A. Oechm, of Baltimore ; 
Dr. Geo. Gladden, Pittsburgh ; Adolph Newman, Philadelphia; Prof. 
Simon Hassler and Dr. F. P. Hoover, New York; L. Whittaker, C. 
Wetherow and H. A. Miller, of Washington.—Baltimore “ Telegram.” 





Random Recollections of a ‘Music 
Trade Journalist.” 
NY man gifted with a literary bent and a fair 
measure of adaptability may become the editor of a 
music trade paper. He need not have an ear for music. 
It is not necessary that he should have any knowledge, 
technical or otherwise, of the construction of musical in- 
struments. He needs not even to have perambulated a 
piano factory. All that he requires, in addition to the 
qualifications already mentioned, is a large fund of that 
self conceit which characterized Mrs. Poyser’s bantam 
cock, who believed that the sun rose every morning for the 
express purpose of hearing him crow. Of course, I refer 
to those music trade editors with whom I have been pro- 
fessionally connected—not to my écau ideal of such editors. 
My first experience as a music trade editor happened in 
February, 1887, when I was introduced to the proprietor of 
the Chicago ‘‘Indicator,’? Mr. Orvin L. Fox, who was in 
need of someone who could edit his paper. Up to that 
date, although a fairly omnivorous reader, I had never 
nor what it indicated. On enter- 


” 


heard of the ‘Indicator, 
ing the Fox’s lair I found a shrewd looking little man with 
Evidently he was possessed of keen 
not unkindly disposition, 


a very keen eye. 
business instincts and 
though it was equally clear that he could be very bitter in 
his resentments. He received me with that tin pot species 
of dignity which frequently marks the uneducated owner 
Still I was 
which 


of a 


of a paper—or of a pot house, for that matter. 
not unfavorably impressed with his greeting, was 
entirely devoid of the effusive. He asked me to write—or 
rather to rehash—12 or 15 paragraphs upon general musi 
This being done to his satisfaction and with 


which he had instructed 


cal matters. 
a sufficient admixture of the ‘‘lies”’ 
me to incorporate (so that the matter might appear origi 
nal), he invited me to accompany him on a visit to ‘the 
trade.”’ 

We visited a 
articles on the commission fiend, the consignment plan, 


number of dealers and collected data for 


and so forth. Having dished up these affairs to suit his 
literary palate, I was requested to elaborate an article on 
the necessity of ‘‘ boycotting the blackmailer,’’ the manu- 
script whereof was in Mr. Fox’s own handwriting. 

Never shall I forget the fearful and wonderful orthogra- 
phy and style of that embryo treatise. Talk of Webster- 
ese, talk of the slang dictionary, talk of the phonetic sys- 
tem of spelling! They were not in it—they didn’t begin 
to be in it. Thus it was that the first oath mentally 
hurled by the new fangled editor at the head of Fox was on 
account of the strikingly original character of the latter’s 
‘‘instructions.’”’ I had to write a good many articles on 
‘*the blackmailer’’ (otherwise THe MusicaL Courter) after 
that, and for these essays always utilized my most heroic 
and impassioned objurgations. 

Another of my duties was to write notices of various 
pianos. Over this sort of work I took great pains ; first, 
in order to construct a readable puff while at the same 
time avoiding all reference to technicalities, of which the 
sphynx understood as much as I did, excepting in so far as 
to appropriate passages from the catalogue ; secondly, to 
avoid the risk of praising any make too highly, and thus of 
engendering jealousy in the tender bosom of some other 
advertiser. Thus the 
nearly as possible, flattered as much as that of another. 


vanity of one customer was, as 


Something ‘‘ nice’’ was said of everyone, and the ‘ ads,”’ 


were continued. As to a competent, independent and 
critical investigation of any organ or piano, or of any in 
vention or improvement in connection therewith, I never 
knew of any such thing being attempted, either by the 
‘* Indicator ’’ or by the other music trade paper with which 
I was afterward connected. Fox would, with an air of 
vulpine sagacity, run his thumb up and down the keys, 
rap the case in various places with his knuckles, and de- 
liver himself to the effect that it was ‘‘a damned good 
piano ;’”’ but it was pretty clear even toa novice like my. 
self that he knew nothing about it. 

Ilowever, as he was practically the only music 
editor in the West at that time, and always had something 
good tosay of nearly everybody, besides being a genial 
He treated me kindly, and 
in the 


trade 


soul, he madea decent income. 


carried out his contract with me most honorable 
way. Further, did some yod. For instance, 
through his efforts the McDonald 
College, one of the most rascally institutions in which 
pupils were ever fleeced by adventurer, was thoroughly 
Asto the circulation of the ‘ Indicator,’’ Lam 
not in a position to give the exact figures, but THE Musica. 
CourteEr’s estimate is The 
imaginary circulation, which was brought to bear when- 


he real g¢ 


notorious Musical 


exposed. 


probably above the mark. 
ever a chance of booking a new advertiser presented itself, 
was something like 8,000. I violate no confidence in pub 
lishing this. The trick of the tradeis too well known. 

On quitting the ‘‘Indicator’’ I was engaged by Messrs. 
Bill & Bill, of the ‘‘Music Trade Review,’’ of New York, 
with whom I became acquainted through the friendly 
offices of Mr. Antonio De Anguera. They were preparing 
a Christmas number which contained a large number of 


ads., and, of course, every advertiser must have a notice. 


I never had a harder week’s labor than in that week be- ! 





tween December 13 and 20, 1888. Some of the notices, of 
course, were rehashes of former articles, plus such elabor- 
ations of new facts as the firms in question had supplied. 
Others were not so easily indited. I well remember some 
instructions which I received from the present sapient pro- 
prietor of the ‘*Review.”’ ‘Now, Mr. Taylor, here is Mr. 
Want to 


yaas, by God, sir, a 


Blank, a—er—particular friend of mine. give 


him a good notice—a fine notice col- 


and a half!” ‘*Very well, sir; what shall I say 
I never heard of him before, and don’t know 


“Oh 


umn 
about him ? 

him from Hippecrates!’’ 
Blank makes a good piano, a devilish good piano, sir. 


ah—well, you know, Mr. 
And 
he has a very nice, well equipped factory ; and, well, er 
hah—well, the thing is to give him a good send.oft!’’ And 
from such a text as this 1 have had to preach many scores 
of sermons—grind them out inch by inch, bringing in all 
sorts of relevant and irrelevant matter, to the great weari 
ness of whatever substitute for brains the Almighty may 
have endowed me with. Some of these concoctions tickled 
the fancy of advertisers and others and brought business 
to the paper. It is one of the articles of Mr. Edward Ly 
man Bill’s belief that ‘‘it pays to flatter,’’ and the pages 
of the ‘‘Music Trade Review,” like those of the “ Indi 
cator,’’ teem with flattery. (Queer business, is it not ? 
Nevertheless Mr. Jeff Davis Bill worked unceasingly for 
many years to bring his paper to a point at which it would 
knew anything about music 
or musical but of 
sonal virtues and attractive qualities, his splendid per- 
worth. 


succeed—not because he 


instruments, because his many per 


severance, unimpeachable honor and genuine 


Toward him I shall never cease to bear the most unfeigned 
respect and admiration. For his successor, too, I wish 
I must be pardoned for this brief digression. 
7s 


am of the opinion that, as in the case of the ‘ Indicator,” 


prosperity. 
As to the paid circulation of the ‘‘ Music Trade Review 


you have somewhat overstated it. 

It seems to me that the strange and remarkable thing 
about these trade paper editors is that, while they pose 
‘*the only ’ 


proudly as authorities, ‘‘ the only ’’ this and 
that, they do not describe pianos and organs and other 
wares out of the stores of their own knowledge, but simply 
write practically what their advertisers tell them to write 
concerning them. In other words, they say to the manufac. 
turer or the dealer, no matter what may be his standing or 
the quality of his goods, ‘*‘ Give me money and I will give 
you a puff.”” Is this dignified ? Is it right? Isit not cal 
culated to promote dishonesty and misrepresentation ? 

Surely ’twere far better that all so-called trade editors 
should fit themselves by a course of study for the honor 
able discharge of the editorial function. 

It is passing strange that ‘‘the trade’’ should allow 
themselves to be gulled into supporting six or eight papers 
whose editors are only capable of writing readable puffs. 
What queer men these piano and organ manufacturers 
must be! Let there be, by all means, rival papers, but let 
the editors of these rival papers be well schooled in the 
matters of which they treat. Then would the music trades 
find real and constant and lasting benefit from their prop 
erly constituted literary representatives. 

As for myself, I do not think I could be fooled by Fox, 
frightened by Freund, bowled out by Bill, or toddled over 
by Thoms. 


More anon if you want it. CAREY TAYLOR. 


Homeward Bound, 
Mr. Nahum Stetson, wife and child, and Mr 


erick T. Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, are due here to-day 


Fred- 


from Europe on the steamship Havel from Southampton 
* * * 

Mrs. William Steinway and family and Mrs. Von 
Bernuth, the daughter of William Steinway, and family 
have returned from a month’s sojourn at Schroon Lake, 
Adirondacks, all in the best of health. 


* * 
Wm. Rohlfing and wife, of Milwaukee, leave Bremen 
on the Saale on Saturday next, September 5, on their re 
turn to the United States. 


bad * % 


James T. Whelan, organist and pianist, of Boston, 
a gentleman well known among Boston piano manufactur 
ers, who had been on a visit to Widor, the renowned organ 
ist, at Paris, and Dexter Smith, editor of Ditson’s ‘* Musical 
Record,’’ returned from Liverpool to Boston on the Pa 
vonia last week. 

* * * 

Mr. Wm. Friedrich, of the firm of John Friedrich & 

Brother, dealers in fine bows, &«., 


Institute, returned on Saturday on the steamship Columbia 


violins, ’cellos, Cooper 


from a very interesting and important European trip. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


quartered spruce for pianos, and also di- 





Manufacturer of first quality 
mension lumber for violins and other instruments 


MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 
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IN TOWN. 

blastn 

HERE have been in New York during the past 
week, including to-day, a very unusual number 


T 


f prominent piano and organ men, principally from 


o 


the West. It seems that fall business opened with 
a jump on Monday morning last without warning and 
almost unexpectedly. Among the principal men 
here and among the visitors at our office were: 
: President Manufacturers 
Mr. C. C, Curtiss (returning \ Piano Company, Chi- 
Tere 560 0443-000 cago, lil. 
Me. J. V. Steger. .cceveses sbevoemdleele ot Chicago, III. 
Mr. A. H. Whitney.......ccssessrccccccessvecs Quincy, Ill. 
eR ee errrorr rr er rr ery. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. J. R. Henricks.........csccesccssccecs Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RSs a BOF OC. occnces vprlecwenicnes .. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Pe MORO i a win ss 00 ese twodewes 00a . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. E. H. Droop .. Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Lucien Wulsin..D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. |. G. Ebersole........Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. H. M. Cable. { Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
( Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Chas. H. Bobsin......cescccccveccosccdes Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, is ex- 


pected to-day or to-morrow. 





ANN ARBOR ORCAN COMPANY. 


-_-rC( tl O.UCUC 
Who Owns the Right to the Name? 
| N our issue of August 5 an article appeared regard- 
i the incorporation by the Whitney & Currier 


( ompany, 


ny 
of Toledo, Ohio, of the “Ann Arbor Organ 


Company will acknowledge this when the matter is 
brought before them, and that the existing arrange- 
ment between the two companies will continue, as in 
the past, wholly satisfactory, for there is no question 
that Messrs. Whitney andCurrier are men of too much 
honor and integrity to take advantage left open 
to them by tardiness on the part of the Allmen- 
dinger Company to do that which they had stated 
through all the trade papers they contemplated 
doing. 





Does Consignment Pay? 
ES, possibly in flush times, though there are 
doubts on the subject ; but in times like the present, 
when every dollar is as big asa cart wheel, no—a hundred 





times no! 

A moneyless man who does business on the capital of others 
often makes sales to moneyless people who in their own 
homes could not get credit for a paper of pins, much less a 
piano ; the mortgage and notes are signed ; the first (and 
frequently the last) payment is made, and what does the 
maker, the man who consigns, get? He gets the worthless 
paper of worthless people, with the guaranty (?) of the 
who has pocketed the 


moneyless consignee or ‘‘agent”’ 
g 


more substantial first payment. 
To call such papers ‘‘ assets’’ were a gross misapplica- 
tion of truth, for if the owner should be forced to realize 
he would not, or could not, collect 10 per cent. of such notes, 
especially since our Legislature passed the alien law—a 
measure that has driven millions from Texas circulation. 
Surely a maker ora company must sadly want to sell 
when they permit their stock to bescattered broadcast over 
the country—scattered, too, by irresponsible men, utterly 
ignorant of the tone, touch, or construction of a piano, but 
primed and loaded with a few claptrap phrases and tech- 





Company.” As it was well known to us that the All- | 

: . 
nendinger Piano and Organ Company, manufacturers | 
of the Ann Arbor organs, at Ann Arbor, Mich., had | 


contemplated changing their corporate name to the | 


“Ann Arbor Organ Company,” as was announced | 


through the trade papers of some months since, we 


requested these gentlemen to give us full particulars 


regarding this matter. It appears that at the annual | 


meeting held by the Allmendinger Piano and Organ | 


Company last January, owing to some doubt in the 
ninds of the stockholders as to the legal manner of 
effecting a change of name, after some discussion it 

is voted unanimously that the board of directors 
lhe empowered to take necessary steps for changing 
the name of the corporation as above, which action 

is announced through the trade papers at that time. 


rhe directors considered the matter at several meet- 


ngs, but having no idea that any effort would be 
made by any other persons to adopt this name after 
their intention in this direction had been announced, 
they did not call a meeting of the stockholders for 
his purpose until June 30. On notifying several of 


ustomers, among them the Whitney & Currier 


their 
Company, of this meeting they were much astonished 
to learn from this company that a corporation had 
in Toledo, Ohio, and articles 


ilready been formed 


ransferred to Michigan, under the very name they 
had announced their intention to adopt. 
rhey it but 


s relations with the Whitney & Currier Company | 


believe fair to state that their busi- 


been of the most pleasant nature, that they had 
not the slightest intention of making any change in 


this relation, nor in territory nor in price, and that 





iny idea of this kind on the part of the Whitney & | 
Currier Company was entirely fancied. From the 
ict that we stated that the Whitney & Currier Com- 


iny believed themselves entitled to the name “ Ann 
Arbor Organ Company” it has been suggested that 


t might be equally true that any firm now selling the 
organ, manufactured by the Fort Wayne 
that 


in increased price for the instrument, 


Packard 


Organ Company, who fancied they might be 


asked to pay 


might think that they, having sold the Packard organ, | 
were equally justified in forming the Packard Organ 
Company to sell other organs under this name. 

rhe 
ulvertised for over 18 years by Mr. Allmendinger, | 


name ‘Ann Arbor Organ” has been used and 


who formed and is now superintendent of the All- 
mendinger Piano and Organ Company, and his factory 
has been knownand advertised as the « Ann Arbor | 
used on the | 


: ; 
The exclusive right | 


Organ Works,” which name has been 
his instruments. 
the 


undoubtedly 


name board of 
of 


Ss 


to the use words “Ann Arbor Organ” and 
S 


title belongs to the present | 
g 


imilar 
manufacturer of the Ann Arbor organ, though names 
of 


cities are not legally subject to trade mark. 


nical terms as persuaders to the uninitiated. 

If makers would reflect they would be convinced that 
such methods destroy all the legitimacy of trade and all 
the pride of those who have spent years in acquiring a 
knowledge of it, and if they could only travel the ground 
their reckless and rapacious agents have gone over, and 
see with their own eyes the people and the places where 
their goods are sold, if they could only inquire into the 
ability to pay of such purchasers, they would cease to con 


sign. DEALER, CENTRAL TEXAS. 








Word from Nebraska. 
Omana, Neb., August 29, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


CORRESPONDENT auswering your letter 
A of inquiry as tothe outlook of coming trade this 
fall has certainly placed the State of Nebraska in a wrong 
light when he claims that legislation, poor crops last year 
and a discouraging prospect for a good crop this year are 
militaitng against the near harvest for music dealers. 

We think that an answer to your call for information 
should be truthful and intelligent, as it not only affects this 
department of trade, but every line of business calculated 
to further the interests of manufacturer and consumer. 

It is true, as your correspondent intimated, that farmers 
did not have more than half a crop last year. But it is also 
true that they received twice as much for what they did 
raise, and upon the whole are in better condition than they 
would have been from a flat market and overproduction. 

In the estimate of this year’s product our contemporary 
is decidedly mistaken when he represents a shortage, for 
there never have been the corn, wheat, oats, potatoes per 
acre, and in fact everything cultivated by man and ‘‘raised 
that we find enriching the val- 
We 
predict the Eastern creditor will be made happy before this 


” 


by the sweat of the brow, 
leys and crowning the hills of Nebraska this year. 


time in 1892, and the paper hanging, toiling husbandman in 
the meantime will dispose of his paste brush and step 
ladder, pick up his financial wad and wipe out his mortgage 
and be happy, too. 

The farmers are no longer fighting chintz bugs and 
grasshoppers out here ; they are up in political economy, 
when they fight usury laws, unjust taxations and danger- 
ous discriminations against them. They are compelling 
the people not only but the leading parties’ body politic to 
respect their intelligence and organization. 

We believe that the legislation against 
referred to by 
tageous instead of otherwise to the capitalist who loans 


usury laws 
our competitor has proven advan- 
not only but to the poor man who borrows, in that such ex- 
orbitant rates of interest were charged for the use of 
money heretofore that the very chattels were sacrificed to 
the cruel gods of avarice, and from depreciating values 
they both lost money, the man who foreclosed and the un- 
fortunate who chatteled his possessions. 

The eight hour law on the whole has not been such an 


incubus as you have been informed, having led to but one 


gullible and easily deceived in the qualities of musical 
goods’’ is a mistake. The 200 per cent. goods are not mar- 
ketable out here. The stencil fiend has no field for success- 
ful operation in the West. In this country ‘‘suckers” are 
scarce and getting ‘‘scarcer.”’ 

The only ‘‘suckers’’ worthy of mention are the manu- 
facturers of standard makes of instruments, who are 
knocked out of the market by holding agents that cover 
territory, sell Kimball cob houses and Beatty mouse traps, 
instead of the first-class goods that are entitled to consid 


eration. Respectfully, WooDsBRIDGE BROTHERS. 








Notice. 
This number of THe Musica, Couritrer—the 
first of the fall season of 1891—contains 30 pages. 


The Trade. 
—J.C. Litzelle has copyrighted a design for musical instrument, num- 
bered 20,998. 


-William Hobel is making harmolutes at South Conover, Mass. 
Webster's. 








See 


A tuning room has been partitioned off in the Miller piano factory at 
Wakefield, Mass. 
—Frederick Steinert, of the Cincinnati Steinert House, is on a trip to 
New York and Boston. 
—R.S. Cotton opens a music store at Hamilton, Ill. He will sell no 
** Monarch of Grands.” 
M. A. Bingham, of Clarendon, Pa., has removed his music house into 
a large building—the Knapp Building. 
G.M. Dillard, in the sewing machine business at Johnson City, Tenn. 
is going into the piano and organ business, 
Mr. Hollenberg, of the Hollenberg Music Company, Little Rock, Ark., 
was in Boston last week and is here now. 
—Mrs. C. G. Giaver has opened a music store at Red Wing, Minn. She 
has had considerable experience in the musical line. 


-J. B. Woodford, secretary of the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, is 
on a vacation at St. Joseph's-on-the-Beach, Mich. 

William Wander & Son, of Hartford, Conn., are making extensive 
alterations in their piano warerooms and enlarging them. 

Captain Mulligan, bookkeeper at the factory of Chickering & Sons, 
Boston, concluded his engagement with the house last Monday. 

A tuner, who is also competent as a salesman, can secure a position 
with O. E. Pettus & Co., of Seattle, Wash. Recommendations necessary. 

—Captain Andrews, who recently attempted to cross the Atlantic on the 
dory Mermaid, is a Boston piano maker, who has a wife and several 
children living there. 

Gormley & Barton have opened a piano and organ business at Dayton, 
Wash. They are said to be very lively men, who intend to push trade for 
all it is worth in their section. 

—A. E. Lawrence, a workman at F. G. Smith's piano case factory, 
Leominster, Mass., lost three fingers and a thumb in working on a mold 
ing machine the other day. 

E, L. Munday, musical instrument dealer, Tiffin, Ohio, has been ar- 
rested for embezzlement, being charged with having sold a quantity of 
grain on which a chattel mortgage had been given. 

Mr. Alvin C. French, of Everett, Mass., has invented a musical in- 
strument which he calls a banjo-zither, having combined the finger 
board of a banjo with the sounding board of a zither. 

There are in Barcelona, Spain, 15 dealers in musical instruments, 25 
manufacturers and 10 representatives of foreign firms. The bulk of the 
instruments of all classes are imported from Germany. 

— The engagement is announced of Mr. Joseph Shoninger, chief of the 
Chicago branch of the B. Shoninger Company, to Miss Tillie May, of 
West Fifty-eighth street, New York, sister of Dr. Charles H. May. 

One day last week the Loring & Blake Organ Company, of Worcester, 
received orders for 133 organs, and during August they received more 
than twice as many orders as any othgr two months of the year show. 
Smith & Jackson is the name of a new piano and organ firm at Green- 
ville, S. C., who open up on September 20. H. H. Smith isa musician 
and Will Jackson has been connected with the Athens, Ga., firm of 
Hazleton & Dozier. 

—Piano manufacturers should not fail to be present or represented at 
the auction sale of woods and veneers comprising the stock of Daniels 
& Co., which will take place on Thursday, September 10, at 202, 204 
and 206 Centre street, city. The sale will commence at 10 A. m. and cata- 
logues can now be had and the goods can be inspected for two days pre 
vious to the auction. 

Thomas Goggan & Brothers have filed suit against William D, Cherm- 
side for damages. The plaintiffs lost a piano in the burning of the 
Chermside residence, January last, which piano was to have been insured 
against loss by fire. This the defendants failed to do, hence the suit is 
brought by T. Goggan & Brothers for recovery of the value of their 
piano and damages to them, amounting to $350. The suit is brought in 
Judge King’s court.—-San Antonio ‘* Express."’ 

—P. H. Easton, the music dealer, yesterday suffered a loss by fire, the 
circumstances of which are peculiar in the extreme. He had sold a $125 
organ to a Silverton man and in the afternoon put it in his wagon and 
started out accompanied by Si Foster to deliver it. Before leaving the 
city with the organ they covered it securely with an organ cover, and 
when about a mile on the road they felt it growing warm at their backs 
and turned around just as they heard sort of an explosion, to find the 
The instrument was entirely consumed 
How the fire 


entire top of the organ on fire. 
and the wagon damaged to the extent of several dollars. 
originated is a mystery. The wagon had a close call for demolition. Mr. 
Easton has now been tried by both fire and water. During the big flood he 
lost an organ at Wheatland. He had shipped it there just before the 
freshet, and when the flood came the instrument was standing in the 
warehouse, where the rising waters played havoc with it. Whenthe organ 
box was returned to Salem all that was left of the musical instrument 
was sticking to the bottom of it.—Salem, Ore., * Statesman.”’ 
V ANTED-—A business manufacturing an article that has been thor- 
oughly advertised in the music trade and that represents a hand- 
some profit to every dealer handling it needs a manager, One who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the music, particularly the piano and organ, 
trade, and who plays the piano, can secure management provided he can 
purchase a small amount of stock in order to interest himself. Address 





or two strikes of unimportant magnitude, the points of dif- 


ference having been agreed upon, the mechanics in each | 
instance going back to their work and no further troubles 


| are apprehended from a recurrence of the difficulties in 
here is little doubt that the Whitney & Currier | question. The allegation that the ‘* Western people are { paper. 


** Organum,”’ care Musicat Courier. 

pg smacuss WANTED-—Two intelligent, experienced piano and or- 
_ gan men who know all about the business ; who have executive 
ability and who can furnish satisfactory reference, to manage two South- 
ern piano and organ branch houses, Address Manager, care of this 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


“MATCHLESS IN TONE AND DURABILITY.” 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. | 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. 





(@ ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright EP LAWOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 











FAOTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OoORMIrOAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufactarers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 








\ & or ticker” = 
; | sk Washington 
Oi Desplaines Sts. 


a 














‘THE 


IN OW 


Lyon & HEALY ORGAN. 


$$ 


CATALOGUE OF NEW STYLES NOW READY. 


r FACTORY 
Randolph St, & Ogden Ave. 
WAREROOMS. 
State & Monroe Sts. 


CHICAGO. 








S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools » ears. 


Office and Salesroom : 
21, 23 & 25 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 
Factory: 243-251 N. Wells St, 


| CHICAGO. 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


EVERY 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. § 





WILL L. THOMPSON & C0,, 


Music Publishers, 
Wicie: ale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or addre 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHIG@4GO. 


‘LSag IHL 
A*1IZA1 L1S0d 














SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CELIICAGSO. 





‘rae 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANYW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
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Burglars at Gorham’s. 
A N unsuccessful attempt was made some time during 
Wednesday night or early Thursday morning to enter the music 
tore of C. L. Gorham & Co., 454 Main street. When the store was opened 
Thursday morning it was discovered that a large pane of glass was broken 
‘ farear window which opens into the alley running from Barton 
sce to Pleasant street. The work appeared like that of amateurs, for it 
very bungling, The window glass had been broken at the top and at 


the bottom near the catch. 


sumably the breaking of the 
away. On the wood ‘work o 


was 


The wood of the sill had also been gouged 
away with a chisel, and the putty had been removed so that all the glass 
could be taken, giving the burglar sufficient room to get into the store. 
There was glass on the store floor and on the pavement of the alley out- 
| Side, but there was no evidence that anyone had been in the room, pre- 
gins on the pavement frightening the parties 

the window were found drops of blood, the 
fellow evidently cutting his hand in breaking the glass. On his way to 
Station 1, City Marshal W. Ansel Washburn was called into the store by 
Mr. Gorham and made an examination of the premises. It was his opinion | 


that it was the work of amateurs and that they were frightened away 
before getting into the store. The officer on the beat made an examina- 
tion of the rear of the buildings before going to Station 1 at 4:30 this 
morning, and the work undoubtedly was done after 4:30, at a time when 
no officers were on duty. A part of the store is occupied by Louis Har- 
low, jeweler, and it was probably with the intention of getting hold of a 
part of his stock that the attempt was made. The attempt was a bold 
one, as there are two watchmen in John C, MacInnes’ dry goods store, im- 
mediately south of Mr. Gorham’s store, and the members of the insurance 


| fire patrol are stirring at an early hour.—Worcester *‘ Telegram.” 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
iis line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
¢ cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 

My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rittersnavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coutin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burrer Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


Established 1834 
THE. NAME THE GUARANTEE. 


ATHUSHEK & {ON 


is the name we want 
ou to remember When 
“you want a good Piano. 


FA(TORY. 
344 &346 East 23d Street. NEW YORK 
NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
FINE 


TONE P IAN O S URALILA 


DURABILITY. 
PLEASING TO DEALER AND PURCHASER, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 225] to 226] Washington St., BOSTON. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


th 
t 


nly 

















| 


BRELLMER 











LHINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


Tne National Conservatory oF Music 
oF America, 


126 and 128 East 17th St., New York 
(SEVENTH SEASON), 


Offers to students of merit, at the lowest 





figures, the greatest educational advantages 
attainable in any kindred institution here or 
abroad, Tuition in Solfeggio and Operatic 
and Oratorio singing, Operatic Chorus class, 
the Piano, Violin, Organ, 


instruction on 





Harp, ’Cello and Orchestral instruments | 

| 
generally ; alsoclasses in Harmony, Musical 
&c., Xc. 


The orchestra of the National Conservatory 


History, Deportment, Fencing, 


affords splendid opportunities for intending 
orchestral players. The new Théatre d’Ap- 


plication, through its weekly representa- 





tions, will prepare advanced singers for a 


professional career, and disclose the per- 





Leading in- 
the 


formers’ merits to managers. 
structors — all specialists of highest 
order: Signor R. Sapio, Herr Emil Fischer, 
Mr. Otto Oesterle, Mr. Christian Fritsch, 
Mrs. Beebe Mr. Rafael Joseffy, 
Miss Adele Margulies, Mrs. Jessie Pinney, 
Mr. Leopold Winkler, Mr. J. G. 
Mr. S. P. Warren, Mme. Camilla Urso, Mr. 
Mr. 


der Stucken, 


A, DENNINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Leopold Lichtenberg, Victor Herbert, J 


a nirpetiart Klein, and wri 5. 653 & 656 Fast 156th St, 
Bet. Elton and N EW YOR K, 


Courtlandt Aves., 


Lawton, 


Huneker, 


Henry 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 

Voice—September 24 and 25, from 9 to I2 
Violin, Vio- 





A.M.; 2to5 and 8toIoP. M. 





| tember 


loncello and all orchestral instruments—Sep- 


28, 9 to 12 A. M., and M. 


8. to.6 8. 


GREEN'S “ACME” 


Piano and Furniture 


POLISH 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Pianoand Organ —Septem ber 29, same hours. 
CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, 


Secretary. 





BUSINESS 


CENERALLY DULL, OI Xs. 
H.N.CORNETT & CO. IN'O 2%. 
ie ESTEY & CAMP, 


WORKING FULL TIME. 
Pianos Improved Every Week. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sole Agents for U. 8. 





FACTORY: LUDWIG & C0 
603-7 WEST 2ist STREET, | &' Bact yay 


NEW YORK. fe ste a 








FORE OMR BRO 









Territory Absolutely Guaranteed 
to all Established Agencies. 





Bridgeport,Conn.US.A. 


ye” 





~ Bue 


arerooms & Factory; 


Awe, Basar Ehp,, 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT * "Regerste 









-T04East {48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 








Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St, a 


41NEW + YORK.+ 





MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW ¢ YORK.’ 





CHAS. P. LOWE & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WE ZOMMOMK A. 


— A Compete STOCK or —— 


Xylophone Supplies, Bells and Drummers’ Traps 


ConsTaNTLy Kept on Hanp, 
ALSO XYLOPHONE SOLOS. 
(These So _ are not published and aware create great 
nthusiasm wherever played.) 
We guatenten ¢ our instruments to keep in tune and 
give entire satisfaction. Send for circulars and cata- 
jogues to 


No, 234 Third Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 





AGESTABLISHED. 1853, 
i teas goes ING, ge er = 7 = 


CToRY, 


MANUFA 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


LUO Ee 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 
te the M 


| 


Breeklyn 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
all New York 


Address 


Music Hat, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapeury 








“ GRAND, SQUARE: & URRIGHI 
D PIANO FORTE aSTION. ag 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


re "x 





OARDMAN 
& GRAY= 
Pi 


ANO S Ware- 


ESTABLISHED---IN---1837  TOOIIS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


TRADE MARK 





18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
A PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Bole eon and Cowad4} 26 Warren St., New York. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 








ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 








PIANO HARDWARE, |‘— 





Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NHW YORK. 


@ROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price te tht Trade Furnished om 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


KRAKAUER | 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


vy |Upright Pianos 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





wt LOWENDALL STAR WORKS 
BERLIN, SO., 


Reiche simi Strasse 121, 


World ik v nequaled 


LOWENDALL 


CONSERVATORY 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of Imitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Mus: 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full varticulars onLy To 1 
appiication to the above address. 











JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Tue Guest or CoLoneL Estey. 


S announced in last week’s Musicat CourRIER, 
A President Harrison visited Brattleboro last Thursday 
and was the guest of Col. Julius J. Estey, of the Estey 
Organ Company. The details of the visit, together with 
the speech delivered by the President of the United States, 
from the portico of Colonel Estey’s residence, are taken from 

Boston ** Herald ’’ of Friday last : 
‘The train left Bellows Falls in a shower, but the clouds 
vad broken Brattleboro The 
r Battery fired a salute, and the Estey Guard acted as 


the 


away when was reached. 


police escort to the station. The President was met by 
Col. J. J. Estey, Dr. H. D. Holton, N. J. Hawley, Colonel 
Haskins and Captain Childs, the committee of arrange. 
ments, and escorted to a carriage. The procession then 


tarted, and after marching through the principal streets, 
many of the buildings being elaborately decorated, it took 
its way to Colonel Estey’s house, where a large number of 
villagers had gathered. President Harrison soon appeared 


in the portico and, being introduced by Colonel Estey, 


aid: 


ellow Citizens—Governor Proctor held out to me 
restion that this trip to Vermont would be a very 
to me. [Laughter.] He has about as little 
appreciation of what is as any man I know. 
| Laughter. ] 

All that I have seen in your State has but increased the 
espect I always entertained for your people. A 
recent journey of somewhat great length through the 
country very deeply impressed upon me the unity of our 
people. The building of these great railroad lines, making 
part of every State familiar, and stretching across 
the continent, to bring within easy access the most distant 
parts of our country, has had a great tendency to unify 
our people, and to wipe out whatever there was provincial 
yr local in our character. It has rubbed off some of the 
edges of the New England character, and has rubbed some 
of the New England polish upon us of the West. A compound 
can only be made homogeneous by a thorough mixing, and 
(American people have certainly had a thorough mixing. 
Governor Holbrook said to meto-day, as we camealong on the 
train, that, in a recent journey West everywhere Vermont 
men came to meet him, and, as I went recently across the 
continent, the railroad train scarcely stopped at any station 
that some man from Indiana did not reach up his hand and 


claim recognition 


My | 
the sug 
restful one 
rest 


have 


every 






= 


i} 
he 


And so it is with all the States. The West is now turn- 
ng back somewhat toward the East. I have found here 
yme people who probably had some ancestral connection 
with New England, but whose birth and early residence 
was largely in the West, who have come back to the old 
home. All this is pleasant. All this is assuring for the 
future of our country. It is pleasant to know that the 
South is being obliterated, that all that made it distinctive 
in the sense of separation or alienation is being gradually 
wiped out 
[he prejudices of generations are not like the marks 
ipon a blackboard that canbe rubbed off with a sponge. 
Chey are more like those deep lines which the glacier has 
ft in the rock; but the water, when the surface is ex- 
ed to its gentle and perpetual influences, wears out the 
evidences of attrition in the most stubborn of strata. And 
influences are at work in our whole country to erase the 
divisions of the past and to give assurance of its future. I 
am sure you each feel a pride in your American citizenship. 
I thank you most sincerely for your friendly greeting. 


After entering the carriages another trip about town was 
taken, and at 4:30 the train started back for Bellows Falls, 


ind from there to Rutland. 


The Cildemeester Plot. 


CONVERSATION between two piano men 


A‘ 


Why shouldn’t Gild 


t week, one of whom knew and the other of whom 
t, ran something like this: 
offer the 


I’m sure lam always on the 


emeester make an to 


Chickerin iperintendent ? 
sut for particularly good men, and if I were in his 


1 business, | certainly would try to 
et the best superintendent possible, and one from Chicker- 
, & Sons’ factory would at once give tone and prestige to 


I’m sure 


I don’t know why he should not 
To which the other man replied : 


r, haven’t you ?”’ 


manin your employ who looks after 


ral way, 


” 


haven’t you? 


Well, then, suppose your partner should die suddenly 


ld thereupon discover that your employé had 


ut 


influence with him in prejudicing him 
1 further discover that he had 


ivainst y« and you shoul 


years working night and day against you and that 
he had matured a plan by which, with the weight of the 
} 


your deceased partner’s interests as vested in 


ie had intended tocrush you out entirely and take 


the ent business into his own hands, getting a big share 
for himself, what would youdo? ”’ 
‘I'd break his confounded neck.”’ 
‘ No, you wouldn’t do anything of the kind. You would 
ive enough respect for your partner’s name and your own 
i ar yur firm name to make a thorough investiga- 
tior f at the end of that you discovered the entire 
i you would save your own and your firm’s honor by 
disc] the man atonce. Asa formality and your own 








President Harrison at Brattleboro. protection you would offer him an opportunity to ‘resign’ 


and his departure would be made under that term.” 

‘« Well, I suppose that that would, after all, be the most 
sensible move, though it would cost me a tremendous 
effort.’’ 

‘* Very well then. Now please suppose that after he had 
retired in this manner and you had paid him for what 
interest he had held in the concern and had allowed him to 
get out without scandal and without a public exposé of his 


connivance—suppose that he should then open up business | 


in his own name and should make overtures to your factory 
superintendent, what would you do then? ”’ 

‘* Do—do—why, I’d—I’d—well, I’d he 

‘* Hold on, that’s enough ; you’ve caught the idea of the 
thing now. It’s brought right home to you, so don’t go 
about saying without thinking that all is fair in love and 
war and Wall Street and the piano business but just re- 
member what the Governor of North Caro yy 














Some Interesting Statistics. 

HE German piano manufacturing trade is of 

so much greater importance than that of any other 
Continental country that it naturally takes the precedence 
in these notes. In all the larger establishments of the 
Fatherland steady work isthe rule, overtime being—for the 
present, at least—not employed; still, orders are not com- 
ing in any more freely than is usual at this season. The 
smaller men are full of complaints, and their position seems 
to be one of chronic discontent, which view is apparently in- 
dorsed by the Chamber of Commerce for Leipsic, in whose 
annual report the same remark is made in other words. 


the lists in the musical instrument trade with any hope of 
success against his more wealthy rivals, Even large firms 


admit that profits are being cut down to an extreme point; | 


for, notwithstanding the fact of more orders being ob- 
tained, the balance of profit is diminishing in consequence 
of the prices of materials, such as ivory, metal, &c., con- 
tinually going up, while, thanks to the almost endless com 
petition, the salable value of the finished article, instead of 
improving, is steadily going down. 

The export trade of all Germany in pianos, actions, &c., 
during the month of May, 1891, amounted to 626 tons, 
against 680 tons in May, 1890; of other musical instru- 
ments there were 342 tons, against 326 tons in the same 
period of the previous year. For the five months, January 
to May, 1891, the exports were 3,071 tons, against 3,223 tons 
in the same months of 1890, and of other musical instru- 
ments 1,621 tons, against 1,548 in 1890. The imports in 
pianos, actions, &c., for May, 1891, were 9 tons, against 8 


tons in 1890, and of other instruments 19 tons, against 23 | 


tons in 1890. During the first five months of this year 34 
tons of pianos, &c., were imported, against 34!¢ tons last 
year, and of other musical instruments 105, against 99 tons 
in the same period of last year. 


According to the statistics published in America respect- | 


ing the trade with Germany during the financial year— 
July 1, 1890, to June 30, 1891—in musical instruments, 


there were goods valued at $1,199,635 sent to the United 


States, against $1,225,533 in the previous year. The exports 


from the United States to Germany during the same period | 


were: Organs, $73,890, against $40,887 in previous year ; 
pianos, $8,160, against $7,895 in previous year ; materials 
and small goods $20,662, against $28,971 in previous year. 

The export trade of Austria-Hungary in stringed instru- 
ments amounted to 29 measurement tons, valued at 150,500 
florins; brass wind instruments, 38 tons, valued at 212,436 
florins; and other instruments not specially described, 185 
tons, valued at 307,560 florins. The imports for the same 
period were 114 measurement tons, having a value of 284,- 
607 florins, of which 1071g tons came from Germany. 

The official reports from Switzerland show that the ex- 
ports of musical boxes (which are the sole articles of the 
musical instrument trade) were as follows: 


It | 
would thus seem an established fact that the small capital. | 
ist cannot, in these days of relentless competition, enter | 


were imported, of which five-sixths, or 1,148,000 frs. in 
value, came from Germany. 

As regards the new scale of import duties which came 
into force in Russia on July 13 (new style) a feeling of re- 
lief has been experienced in finding that, after a careful 
examination, it is found not to lay quite so unsupportable 
a burden on importers as was at first anticipated. The 20 
per cent. increased duty imposed on musical instruments 
by the imperial ukase of August, 1890, is now removed ; 
the former duty of 132 rubles each for grand pianos and 
| church organs remains untouched, while uprights pay a 
| round sum of 80 rubles, in lieu of 79 rubles 20 copecks 
as before. Ordinary organs and harps pay 15 rubles in- 
stead of 13 rubles 20 copecks, while for other instru- 
ments the former tariff (without the 20 per cent. increase) 
remains in force. For iron small goods, such as wrest pins, 
tuning pins, &c., there is an actual decrease in the amount 
of duty levied.—German correspondent of London ‘ Mu- 
sical Opinion and Music Trade Review.”’ 











Woodward & Brown. 


HE factory of the Woodward & Brown Piano 

Company on Wareham street, Boston, is now in com- 
plete running order, and pianos of this old and well-known 
make are now produced in regular order to supply the de- 
mand for the goods. With the incorporation of the com- 
pany some time since, the general scope of its affairs be- 
came enlarged and its facilities for an increased trade 
naturally expanded so that the company will be enabled 
to supply the demand for the fall trade promptly and ship 
its pianos in larger quantities than ever. 

The readers of this paper have for many years past 
noticed the encomiums published upon the Woodward & 
What has heretofore said of these 
| instruments has always been in the nature of great praise 





Brown pianos. been 
of the musical qualities of the same and the excellent 
| method of their construction, and a renewed examination 
of the instruments confirms our former opinion and leads 
| us to say that they are manufactured to-day with the same 
 codatel attention to detail and on the same general prin- 
| ciples that have heretofore characterized their construc- 
tion. 

In addition to all this, however, the company has taken 
advantage of the most approved modern theories and in- 


corporated them in the Woodward & Brown pianos, so that 
they represent all that is necessary to rank them among 
the most attractive pianos made at present. 

Mr. Geo. T. McLaughlin, treasurer and general manager 


of the company, is one of the best known members of the 
music trade fraternity of the United States, being personally 
| acquainted with most of the members of the trade. For 
about a quarter of a century his name has been associated 
with various trade movements and it has always been men- 
tioned with respect and associated with honorable trans- 
actions. Mr. McLaughlin proposes to continue hisrelations 
with the trade through the medium of the Woodward & 
Brown piano in the future on the basis of his past record, 


| and such firms therefore as take hold of the pianos made 
under his auspices will be absolutely sure of fair treatment. 

They will receive pianos made just as represented, and 
| when Mr. McLaughlin guarantees a first-class article they 
will receive a first-class article. As far as THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER is concerned it is not willing but anxious to in- 
dorse Mr. McLaughlin’s claim, and does not hesitate to 
state thatthe Woodward & Brown piano of to-day is a 
| better musical instrument than it has ever been, and that 
| those houses which will handle it will find it in every par- 
ticular thoroughly satisfactory. 

The new case styles are among the handsomest case 


designs we have lately seen, and on the floor of a piano 
wareroom will attract immediate attention. 

Dealers can communicate to the old address, 1299 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, which continues to be the head- 
quarters of Mr. McLaughlin and the Woodward & Brown 





pianos. 
1890. 1889. 
2 vo. 2 No. 

To — pe dreary —Among the business men of Avoca, Ia., Mr. E. Huchendorf, the popu 
Austria. ; 12/861 "9.628 | lar piano and organ man, is a conspicuous figure among those who do 
Great Britain. -+ 19,498 11,413 | business by letting people know what his line is and what he has to sell 
Wares States America. — Licsad Lhd Although in business here for about three years, he is better known to the 
Totals . 249,360 208,187 | people of Pottawattamie, Cass and Shelby counties than any other man in 


These had a value respectively of 3,277,500 frs. and 
8,069,000 frs., so that, notwithstanding a numerical in 
crease of 38,000 frs., the value only increased by 207,000 
frs. Moreover, the average value—which, in 1889, was 
1,338 frs. for each article—has receded to 1,227 frs. The 
diminution in the numbers sent to Germany is account- 
ed for by the rapid progress which has been made in the 
manufacture of similar articles in the Fatherland, consider- 
able quantities of which are already imported into Switzer- 
land. German pianos of all kinds are largely sent into 
Switzerland, and whereas, 20 years ago, a German instru- 
ment was a rarity, now at least one-half of the pianos 
used by the Swiss are of German origin. 

The import of musical instruments into Roumania is in- 
creasing from year to year, and it may be confidently as- 
serted that Germany holds the fieldin that market. During 
1889 musicalinstruments to the amount of 1,408,000 frs. 





this city. He has made people know him and his business by his persist- 
ent advertising. Pick up Atlantic, Macedonia, Carson, Walnut, Oakland, 
Harlan and Avoca papers, and you see his advertisement. Avoca is 
known to many people through this medium. He not only sells the best 
instruments in Southwestern Iowa, advertises more in newspapers, but, 
pushes his business by a thorough canvass throughout the counties 
Mr. Huchendorf is making advertising pay and both himself and 
Avoca Ex. 


named. 
Avoca well known. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO,, Waterioo. W.¥. 





§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


wwnet” PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 4658 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YOoRE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., sccttetumssnant ame oni. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Oo., H. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


er This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSUN = 


(Established in 1849. 5 QOO MA b E 
sik AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and 'LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


J 


(Equitable Bullding), 


COMMISSION MEROTANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. - 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, creo and UPRIGHT. 


- +, »y Liszt, : om chalk, W — — Stra 
Paul us —_ Heilbr 1d - reche $ 
atest Ma aver 


1.3 him- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
= and upon their excellence alone 





nearly fifty 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YxARs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Markel Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 


E 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TLTORE. 








BRAUMULLER| 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


Original in Cuisines and Design. 


MANUFACTURLED 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


BY THE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 644 West Fortieth Street 
NEW YORE. 





This TT is used Solely for the we of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO 


CLARENCE BRooKs & (Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 











"Nt t ss 





=T an 


if Foreign Musie, 


daa and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


Edition “ Peters,” 

Editions, 

The Trade throughout the United States anc 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


i Canada 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A, Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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if HMM MARTIN GUITARS Hom reunte 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








For the lat 





t2~ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .3 














fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


snjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 








Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. Dk La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA., Mr, FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


§26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, X.Y. 





SIRMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





HIIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No, 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between aad and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








RANIC 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


("Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 238 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 











UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 








And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factorc = - - CINCINNATI, O. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 





— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (§~ Sena for Catalogue, 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraphan R.R. Station: 


ESSEX. conn. / TIVORYTON.,. CONN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. _ 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Clhureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 




















MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOB 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFFOT WORKMANSHIP, . 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 


DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY 


= Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, == 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 











ANN ARBOR ORGANS. RPE REED: 
THEY ARE SELLERS AND you WIR S C H I NG 
‘sissies CHURCH ORGAN CO. 
one BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 





—— 














ALLMENDINGER PIANO ANI’ ORGAN * 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SALEM, OHIO. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ae % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


©. A. AH LS TROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, ~*- 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Wetal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





New York. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—* Th: very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“ Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.’’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 29th St., Mew York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

eee St. George’s Ch., 

4; St. Paul’s M, E. Ch., 

Fifth Avenue Pres. 

ob. WY. ‘ Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, " bis 


st Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 


FANCY WOODS, 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 425 and 427 Rast Righth at., Bast River, 
A Fie NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and ea 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 














Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable why yor appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESUOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such sulcont udges as Mme. 

Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, pm Streiezki, 

» E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G, W. Steele, 
, Siemon, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave. 
NBVW YOoR=z. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 





Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together In from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for small 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
fam-:us in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS «> MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 


Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ rate canes 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical » ee » 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber — ==. = 
and Fleece Bee. 

Covers, 


Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO. 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 








Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLanp City. Adjoining Steinway Hall. 


THE MILLER’ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 





MILLER ORGAN GAN CO, Lebanon, Pa. & 





E.G. HARRINGTON & CO ., wens oF 
Square # Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 
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STEINWAY 





Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


= 


lina 


J 
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Wy 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 











“ALAS, POOR GHOST,” 


said Hamlet. Whether there was 
a ghost or not makes no difference. 


Hamlet thought there was / 


Dealers who fail to secure the Agency of the BRIGGS PIANO but let their neighbors get 
it will not stand a ghost of a show. Whether you believe it or not does not alter the fact. 


THE BRIGGS WITH THE SOFT STOP. | 


Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO., 5 Appleton St., Boston. 


Agency for New York: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





HARDMAN 
PIANO 


Fifth Avenue and [9th Street, 

















NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE, 


WISSN ER oops ence 
296 Fulton St., PIANOS 
Pay ® 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACE HAYNES in charge. 
20 East 17th Street 














LOCKE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








